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" The early lecturers of Greece ennobled common life with 

purer conceptions, and the exhibition of grander actions. Non^ 

but a reverential soul can, with them, lift up the crowd from the 

press and tumult of life to the quiet of the hill-tops and the 

beauty of the sunset isles. And yet there is room for all 

«> species of energy and talent. Whosoever has his written name in 

^ (rod's Golden Book of nobility, has a mission before him wherein 

^ he need not quail. There are no boundaries to cramp and fetter 

^ the outfloyrings of eloquence and yrit, so long as they are made 

r< subservient to noble ones, and help to magnify our moral dignity 

and manhood. Remembering his power and responsibility, and 

rightly viewing himself in relation to his hearers, there is no field 

where a lecturer^s feet may not roam, no air where the wings of 

his fancy may not flash and quiver, and there is no hope, height, 

or spirituality to which he may not exalt and inspire his 

audience.'' 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 



OF 



JOHN DE FRAINE. 



CHAPTER I. 

" Duty be thy polar guide, 
Do the Eight whatever betide, 
Haste not — rest not — conflicts past, 
God wUl crown thy work at last." 

— Ooethe. 

1WAS bom at Aylesbury, .in Buckinghamshire, 
on the 12th of January, 1838. It is said that my 
ancestors were driven from France during the 
religious persecutions there in 1572. Between 1600 
and 1700 the name of De Fraine first appears ; and in 
Gibbs's **History of Aylesbury'* it is recorded that 
Richard De Fraine was a freeholder, and voted in a 
contested County election in 1722. My father was 
a man of much natural ability and great intelli- 
gence ; but he was imfortunately addicted to 
drink, and the memory of the sufferings he caused 
my dear mother, and his children is burned into my 
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brain as with a hot iron. I have few recollections 
of any childish joys ; but all the public events of 
the town are clear to my mind, and now, after fifty- 
five years, I can hear the roar of enthusiasm in the 
market-place when Lord Nugent, the biographer of 
John Hampden, was returned for the Borough ; and 
I distinctly remember seeing Benjamin Disraeli 
"chaired" through the streets when I was a little lad 
of between eight and nine. Although my child-life 
was so clouded, it was always lit up with one thing, 
and that was the love and devotion of my dear 
mother. No sacrifice seemed too great for her to 
make for her children ; and she bore hardship, and 
poverty, and cruelty to keep together the home 
that seemed to be falling to pieces ; but in 1849 a 
brighter day dawned after sore and bitter dark- 
ness. My father had fallen very low, and he sent 
for Robert Ward, the Secretary of the Temperance 
Society, and signed the pledge. It was the begin- 
ning of happier and better times. A new life 
seemed to have come. The home was changed. 
My days at school were full of pleasure. In 1851 
about twenty boys were taken to London to see 
the Great Exhibition, and I came back with my 
mind full of what I had seen : the Palace of Glass, 
the treasures from all parts of the earth, the mar- 
vellous crowds, the million-peopled city. I was 
now in my fourteenth year. I returned to school 
feeling in some way a different boy; serious 
thoughts entered my mind. It seemed as if 
God had touched my heart. I had longings to 
be a good lad. My dear old schoolmaster, Mr. 
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Heckford, was marvellously kind to me. In due 
time I was confirmed by Samuel Wilberforce, 
Bishop of Oxford. It was thought that as I was 
so young, and looked still yoimger, he would decline 
to confirm me, but he raised no objection, and when 
he came out of church, and I was standing in a 
crowd of people, he came up and shook hands with 
me and spoke some very kind and afiectionate 
words, telling me never to forget my prayers, and 
that God's grace would be sufficient for me- Some- 
times, in after years, he used to preach in the 
parish church at Aylesbury. He was a great 
orator, and I can well remember how he thrilled 
my youthful heart. I have never forgotten how, 
in powerful tones, he exclaimed in one of his ser- 
mons : " You working men yonder, don't let a little 
beggarly eating and drinking choke the Spirit. You 
are all of you King's sons, and there's a place for 
you with the Cherubim and Seraphim ; aye, higher 
even than that." But at that early period of my 
life there was one man who exercised greater 
influence over me than all others. It was the Rev. 
William Pennefather. He was the clergyman of 
my youthful days. Never shall I forget him. 
Gentle, kind, full of tenderness and sympathy, he 
seemed to me like a saint of God. It was he of 
whom an artisan in London said, *' There goes the 
man with Heaven in his face." I used to go to his 
house to prayers every morning at nine o'clock, and 
after he left Aylesbury for Barnet, he wrote letters 
of counsel and advice, and invited me to go and 
stay with him. I did so, and years afterwards I 
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lectured for him, and stayed with him again : this 
time at Mildmay Park. The memory of him is 
most bright and beautiful to me. Last October I 
was travelling on the London and North-Westem 
Eailway, and an elderly man got into conversation 
with me about Buckinghamshire, and Aylesbury. I 
did not know him, but I told him that I was 
brought up in that town. He asked me if I remem- 
bered " Mr. Pennefather." •' Oh, yes ! " I said ; " I 
can never forget him ! " " And do you remember 
a friend of his," he said, *'Mr. Spencer Thornton, 
who was Vicar of Wendover?" **I can just 
remember his name, and that he was very popular." 
Then my companion, who told me he was a farmer, 
said, with great feeling, " I owe everything I am, 
under God, to hearing Mr. Pennefather and Mr. 
Spencer Thornton." A few weeks after this con- 
versation I was the guest of Mr. Thornton, the 
Rector of a parish in Norfolk, and he asked me the 
very same question that the farmer had put to me 
in the railway carriage just six weeks before : " Do 
you remember a clergyman, named Spencer Thorn- 
ton, who was Vicar of Wendover ? " Then I was 
able to tell him what a blessing Mr. Spencer 
Thornton had been to a farmer, more than half a 
century ago. " Mr. De Fraine," he said, *' the man 
we are speaking of, Mr. Spencer Thornton, was my 
father." I think he must have been greatly touched 
by what I had told him. Between fifty and sixty 
years had passed, and there came, as it seemed, 
accidentally the story of blessing on faithful service. 
So does our Heavenly Father honour His children. 
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Toil on, O labourers of God ! Rejoice, all ye ser- 
vants of the Heavenly King ! Cheer up, all you 
who are trying to do good ! 

" Though scoffers say your work is vain, 
And jeering add, ' Well, where's the gain ? ' 
These scoffers die, and are forgot : 
Work done for God it dieth not. 

Press on, press on, nor doubt, nor fear. 
For Hope life's weary way to cheer ; 
Though scoffers laugh, they are forgot : 
Work done for God it dieth not." 



CHAPTER II. 

"And bring to light and life again the vanished 

days of youth." 

THE characters and oddities of my native town 
were, in these boyish days, quite a source of 
wonderment to me, and my father's witty 
stories about them come fresh to my memory to- 
day, and fill me with delight. Sally Stopps, who 
sold the " Twists " and " Jibbers," and sweets at 
which I looked so wistfully, and of which got so 
few ; Betty Goodding, who, although she was a 
woman, was the "postman," and delivered the 
letters every morning all through the place ; Jimmy 
Tucker the sweep, and Towerton the gravedigger, 
and Taylor the crier, and Jacob Tight the noisy 
drover, who had the reputation of knowing " every- 
thing but what a fool hie was " ; Nehemiah Hodgkin 
the painter, who administered the oath to the wit- 
nesses at the quarter sessions, and swore in the 
jury, and whose sonorous voice I can hear saying : 
'* You shall well and truly try, and true deliverance 
make between our Sovereign Lady the Queen and 
the prisoner at the Bar, whom you have in charge, 
and a true verdict give, according to the evidence, 
so help you God " ; John Hamilton, the editor of 
the '* Aylesbury News/' a man of most singular 
appearance, but of great gifts, and who went to 
London and became editor of the "Morning 
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Star"; *' Covey" Hill, a witty shoemaker, who 
seeing Amos Brooks, an earnest Methodist, 
listening intently to a woman who was preaching 
from a waggon on the Market Hill, went up to 
him and whispered, " How do you like it, Amos, 
boy ? ' '' Like it," said Amos, " there ain't enough 
of it forme." " Then I'm off," said ''Covey"; 
" you shall have my share ! " 

Then there was the working man of whom I 
heard someone say that he had been everything in 
religious profession : Churchman, Independent, 
Wesleyan, Baptist, Primitive Methodist, Plymouth 
Brother, Latter Day Saint, and finally he became 
what he called a ''New Light"; and somebody 
remarked : '' Yes, and a pretty light he was ! He 
was in everybody's debt, and his house was the 
dirtiest in the town ! " 

Then there was the shrill-tongued, outspoken 
woman in Pebble Lane, whose landlord went for 
the rent the minute it was due, and was very hard 
and close-fisted, and never gave her a penny back ; 
but who one day, when he had taken the rent and 
put the money in his pocket, stopped and said, '* I 
am going to leave the town, Mrs. Nagger." " Are 
you, indeed, sir 1 " she said. " I'm wonderful sorry 
to hear it." " Why, really, are you ? " he replied, 
looking quite delighted. " That I am, sir," she 
said, " wonderful sorry to think you are going." 
" Did I ever do you any good ? " *' O law, no, nor 
anybody else as I ever heard of." " Well," he said, 
"You are a very plain spoken person. What's the 
cause of your sorrow?" "Well," she replied. 
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*' there's an old saying, when the old 'un's go away 
there'll be sure to be a worse come, and if we 
have a worse than you we shall have Satan 
himself in the place ! " 

Then there was the cantankerous tradesman 
who always went to the vestry meeting to fight 
against everything that was brought forward, and 
if he proposed anything himself, and found that it 
was likely to be carried, would either try and with- 
draw or be the first to go and vote against it him- 
self. 

My father was a very witty man and ex- 
ceedingly clever in retort. In the old election 
times the voting took place in the Market House, 
and there was always a noisy crowd round the 
polling place. A very ignorant man had gone to 
the window to vote, and the people began to cry 
out vote for this and vote for that, and three cheers 
for so and so, till the voter got quite lost, and voted 
in a difierent way to what he intended. ** There,*' 
my father said, " that man has voted wrong." " No, 
no, Joseph ! " said a very pompous townsman ; " he 
saw my eye fixed on him." *' Your eye," said my 
father ; " your eye had no more to do with it than 
my hat. It was his beastly thickheadedness ! *' On 
another occasion, in the County Hall, when old Sir 
Thomas Digby Aubrey was presiding at the 
quarter sessions, Sir Thomas said, very quietly, 
" Silence, silence." •' Silence in court," roared out 
the constable. " It's the constable. Sir Thomas,*' 
shouted my father, who had been drinking ; **he's 
making more noise than all the people in the 
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court." '' Be quiet immediately," said Sir Thomas 
to the constable. *' You rascal, you," hissed the 
constable under his breath to my father ; '* you'll 
come to the gallows." " I hope if I do," was the 
retort, *'it will be to see you hung.*' 

Then there was the oflficious and meddlesome 
gentleman in the Market Square who always 
interfered with everything and mostly did it in 
a disagreeable way, and who, meeting my 
father walking with a friend, stopped him, and 
said, " Joseph, I want to speak to you. I saw 
you drunk outside the George Hotel last night, 
and you were making a great noise." ** In- 
deed," my father said, "I know that as well 
as you do, for I'm sorry to say I feel the eflFects 
of it. Is that all you've got to say to me ? " 
'* Yes, it is, Joseph, except this " — (in a loud, 
rasping voice) — " that I hope you'll conduct your- 
self properly in future." *' Very well, then,'* was 
my father's reply. " Now I've got something to 
say to you." " What's that, Joseph ? " '' Why, a 
drunken man like me may get sober before an old 
fool like you will get wise. Trouble your head 
with your own business." The retort was a stinging 
one, but it was almost deserved, for the person who 
had stopped him acted neither wisely nor well. It 
is better to rebuke privately, and even those who 
have done wrong must sometimes be treated ten- 
derly : for like the traveller in the fable who 
wrapped round him his cloak and bent before the 
.storm, but cast it aside when the sun shone forth 
in majesty of strength and beauty, so sinners 
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before hard and cutting words will cling closer 
to their evil habits, but sometimes in the glorious 
sunshine of love and kindness will be won to the 
better life and render back obedience to the 
pure and good. 

In all these early days I was greatly impressed 
with the scenery around my native town. The 
beautiful Vale of Aylesbury and the lovely Chiltem 
Hills were always a delight to me. Many tens of 
thousands of miles have I travelled since I left 
Buckinghamshire, but I never visit it now without 
being moved with a sense of deep enjoyment. The 
views from the hills are magnificent. I stood on 
one of them a few months since, and when I looked 
at all the wide sweep of beauty around me, and 
about me, and above me : the glory of the summer, 
the bended heavens in splendour, the bannered 
pomp of the woods, the earth bearing upon her 
bosom promise of food for the great family of man, 
1 thought, at once, of Alexander Smith's noble 
words : 

'^ Daisies are white upon the Churchyard sod, 
Sweet tears the heaven's bend down and give. 
This world is very lovely, 
O my God ! I thank Thee that I live." 

During this early period of my life the Crimean 
War took place. Well do I remember the excite- 
ment and the anxiety. The news of Alma, and 
Balaclava, and Inker man ! Well do I remember 
the cheering crowds when peace was proclaimed, 
and the great dinner that was given to the poor in 
the Market Square ! Well do I remember the 
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cartoons in " Punch," and especially the little sketch 
of a woman in a small tallow chandler's shop, 
saying, " a pound of candles." " They've riz," said 
the grocer. " What again ? " " Yes ! " " What- 
ever's that for?" "Through the war my good 
woman, through the war ! " " Law ! you don't 
mean to say they're a fighting by candle light ! " 
Well do I remember the lilt, and swing, and music 
of Gerald Massey's poem "After Alma." Here is 
a verse or two : 

" Our old War-banners on the wind 
Were dancing merrily o'er them ; 
The hope of half the world behind 
The sullen Foe before them ! 
They trod their march of battle, bold 
As death-devoted freemen ; 
Like those Three Hundred Greeks of old, 
Or Bome's immortal Three men." 



" Yes, there they lie 'neath Alma's sod, 
On pillows dark and gory, 
As brave a host as ever trod 
Old England's fields of glory. 
With head to home, and face to sky, 
And feet the tyrant spurning, 
So grand they look, so proud they lie, 
We weep for glorious yearning." 



** The spirits of our fathers still 
Stand up in battle by us ; 
And, in our need, on Alma Hill, 
The Lord of Hosts was nigh us. 
Let joy or sorrow brim our cup, 
'TIS an exultant story, 
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How England's chosen ones went up 
Red Alma's Hill to glory. 
Ah, victory ! joyful victory ! 
Like love, thou bringest sorrow ; 
But O I for such an hour with thee, 
Who could not die to-morrow ? " 

And above all well do I remember reading about 
Florence Nightingale, and her going to tend our 
wounded and dying soldiers, that noble lady of 
whom Longfellow so eloquently sang : 

On England's annals through the long, 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 
A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 

A noble type of good, heroic womanhood ! 



CHAPTER III. 

I REMAINED at school until I was between 
fourteen and fifteen, and then I kept with my 
father until I was twenty. During this time I 
was exceedingly fond of reading and all sorts of 
studies, and I was greatly helped by Mr. Beres- 
ford, the Incumbent, who succeeded Mr. Penne- 
father at Walton, and Mr. H. A. Gibson, who 
afterwards became Vicar of Linslade, Beds, read 
with me two or three times a week. I was also 
very fond of hearing speeches and lectures, and I 
think I attended nearly every public meeting. 
Some of the lectures were of a very heavy and 
dreary kind, and I recollect a man saying to me of 
one minister, when we were coming out of the 
Castle Street Lecture Hall, " If his sermons are no 
better than his lectures they must be wretched 
stuflF indeed." 

Near Aylesbury there was a county residence 
called Hartwell Park. It was a very beautiful 
spot ; the mansion was large, and it was a place of 
historic renown. When Louis XVIII. fled from 
France he sought refuge at Hartwell, and lived 
there with 200 followers. When I was a youth it 
was owned by Dr. John Lee, a learned but rather 
eccentric man, whose sympathies and ideas seemed 
to be somewhat in advance of the times. I think 
he was a descendant of that Sir Henry Lee whose 
life was saved by a dog. Sir Henry had a faithful 
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and favourite dog, and one night it would persist 
in sleeping in Sir Henry's room. He kicked it and 
beat it, and tried to get it out of the room, but 
failed. He fell asleep, and presently was awakened 
by loud cries and a great noise. The dog had 
fought with a man and pinned him to the floor. It 
was Sir Henry's valet, who confessed that he 
intended to murder his master and ransack the 
house. He was tried and executed, and then Sir 
Henry had the dog painted by one of the great 
masters of the day, and under the painting were 
the words : 

"More faithful than favoured." 

In the beautiful park at Hartwell Dr. Lee had an 
open-air fete held on two consecutive days every 
summer. It was called a " Peace, Temperance, 
and Bond of Brotherhood Festival," and I used to 
look forward to that occasion with great joy. It 
was not only a delightful day of music, and games, 
and open-air sports, and the joy and laughter of 
happy crowds ; hut great meetings were held twice 
a day, and all sorts of speeches made, on all sorts 
of subjects, by all sorts of people. Some of the 
speakers were men of great ability and power; 
some of them men of renown : EUhu Burritt, who 
once worked at the blacksmith's forge, but was 
said to have acquired more of the world's languages 
than any living man ; Joseph Bonomi, of Oriental 
fame ; Horace Greeley, of New York ; Dr. Living- 
stone, the illustrious traveller. Great was the 
interest in Dr. Livingstone. He had been so long 
in Africa that at times he seemed to forget the 
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English word he wanted, but he was followed with 
rapt attention, and greatly applauded by both old 
and young. This was in the summer of 1857. I 
do not think his speech has appeared in any 
volume, and as I have a copy of it I insert it here. 
He was received with gi*eat cheering, and then he 
said: — ''I do not appear among you as an advo- 
cate of any particular movement as other gentle- 
men have done — either Peace, Temperance, or the 
Eights of Women ; I do not appear as an Anti- 
Tobacco advocate, or as an Anti-Tea man, for the 
fact is, that I am rather fond of tea, and I think no 
one who has travelled in Africa, or in any hot 
country, can help being fond of it. The temperance 
movement I heartily approve of. Before I went to 
Africa — some sixteen years ago — I was a teetotaler, 
and I have been so rather longer than anyone who 
has addressed you — for twenty -five or twenty-six 
years. But, although I am a teetotaler, I wish 
that every one should be fully persuaded in his 
own mind. In Africa I could not be otherwise 
than a teetotaler, though I was one long before I 
went to Africa, because I thought if my example 
could do any good it should be at the service of my 
countrymen. But in Africa there is no sort of 
strong drink that it would be worth while to make 
any movement against. Whether there is any 
room for a Female Rights Convention I cannot say 
— perhaps there might be. In that part of the 
world men purchase their wives and make them 
work for them, and the poor women have no 
remedy but in a sort of combination. I lived some 
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time among the Baqiieans, and there the women 
have all the power over the corn and provisions. A 
man has four or five wives and whenever they 
have a quarrel, all the wives combine and make a 
strife — (laughter) — and when the poor husband 
comes home, the first wife gives him nothing to 
eat, but bids him go to the second, and she hands 
him on to the third, and so on to the fourth. 
Sometimes I have known a man climb a tree and 
tell all the town his complaint, how he thought he 
had married four wives, but he finds he has 
married four witches. (Laughter.) There is 
another state of things in the northern part of 
South .Africa. There a man always swears by his 
mother ; and if you ask a man to do anything, he 
will say, '* Yes, but first I must ask my wife," and 
if she does not think proper, rely upon it you will 
not get what you want. I think a Male Rights 
Association is very much needed there. (Laughter.) 
As to the Peace Society, I have very little to say. 
I went through the country with only five guns, 
and I must say that as we came near the Portu- 
guese settlement we foimd the people much worse. 
Three or four times we were assailed by people 
endeavouring to plunder us, but though we were 
fired at twice, I am thankful to say we never shed 
a drop of human blood. I have no doubt that in 
the course of a few visits they would receive us in 
a very friendly manner. Where the slave trade 
exists, or where native slave-traders have been, 
there we find their condition much worse. Where 
the slave-trade does not exist, they receive the 
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white man as a gentleman, but in the other case it 
was rather unpleasant to be looked upon as a 
man-eater, for they have a notion that we take 
their slaves to the coast to fatten and eat them. 
The twenty-nine men I had with me were warned 
by the villagers that I was only decoying them on 
board ship, where they would be killed and eaten* 
But when I took them on board a man-of-war, and 
showed them the guns that were used in putting 
down the slave-trade, I rose immensely in their 
estimation, and they said, * We see these are your 
countrymen, and we know that no Englishman 
ever buys or holds a slave/ " 

The next day Dr. Livingstone spoke again, this* 
time to young people and children, He was greeted 
with vehement cheers, and he said: "You have heard 
from my brother, who has been as long in America 
as I have in Africa, that he was glad to see his native 
country again. I may say the same — I am 
delighted once more to meet my fellow-country- 
men, and countrywomen, and children. He haa 
told you that some other countries are not so good 
as this. I lived about eight years with a tribe 
called the Baqueans. I was a missionary among 
them ; they treated me with the utmost kind- 
ness, and we endeavoured to instruct them in 
Christianity, until a party of boors, the descendanta 
of Dutchmen who came to the country about 200 
years ago, came and shot down about eighty of the- 
people, and carried away our school children to 
make them slaves, and they remain so to this day. 
In other parts they manage it differently ; if a little 
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girl goes to fetch some wood, ten to one but she is 
kidnapped and sold. The slave-trade goes on over 
a great part of Africa. In fiEtct, the poor in Africa 
have none of the privileges we enjoy. The rich 
there try to keep down the poor, but in England 
we see the rich trying to elevate and educate the 
poor, to get them to abstain from those vices which 
degrade them. I can call back to mind the time 
when I was about your age, and many of my com- 
panions then are now in a position very diflFerent 
from what seemed at all likely when they were at 
the village school. One of them, I remember, was 
then quite a poor lad, but he was well educated, 
And he succeeded in finding out a method of 
extracting sweet oil from a kind of coal called 
bituminous shale, and he is now a man of fortune. 
England is a commercial countiy, and is constantly 
needing young persons to carry her commerce and 
her influence to the end of the world. The country 
from which I came is very different from this. 
When I saw some of you running races yesterday 
I could not help thinking that if you were running 
as I have seen a man do with an elephant behind 
him you would run a good deal quicker. (Laughter). 
I brought down a large party of men to the 
Eastern coast, and when my bullets were done they 
were obliged to kill the animals in their own way. 
They will find an elephant and run after him with 
shouting and noise. He immediately begins to 
run, and they run after him till he comes to a river, 
and that gives them time to come up and throw 
their spears. Frequently the elephant will turn 
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round and charge them ; he does not seem to run, 
but he takes such long steps that it needs a good 
horse at a canter to keep up with him. I could 
also tell you that the land abounds with buffaloes, 
zebras, and many other animals ; and I want you 
to remember that this and other parts of the world 
are open to all who have enterprise and spirit 
enough to attempt it. Every one of us has a 
mission to perform, and if we look up to the Father 
in Heaven and ask for his counsel and direction, 
we are sure of His providential care and grace. I 
shall not soon forget what I have seen at Hartwell, 
and I am sure I thank Dr. Lee very heartily for 
inviting me to this festival." 

Well do I remember Dr. Livingstone's dark eyes, 
and worn face, and timid look, and how childlike and 
simple was this man who so raised himself from lowly 
to lofty station. This brave man who began life as 
a factory boy working for half a crown a week, and 
whose mother said that when he took his first half 
crown home and threw it into her lap she felt as 
proud of him as a queen. This noble man who 
so won the hearts of the black races of Africa, 
that they bore him hundreds of miles on their 
shoulders to the ship that was to bring him home, 
where he sleeps to day, in that great temple cf 
silence and reconciliation, Westminster Abbey, 
beside the greatest and grandest of old England's 
children. 

" O though oft depressed and lonely, 

All my fears are laid aside, 
If I but remember only, 

Such as these have lived and died." 
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The speakers were often of very varied type : 
but amongst them was one who never failed to get 
a crowd. His name was John Plato. He was a 
Buckinghamshire man, who had been rescued from 
a life of drunkenness, and although rough, and 
untutored, and not far removed from the vulgar, 
his speech was full of wit, and with power. One 
story that he told alwayf produced great clapping 
of hands, and roars of laughter, and rich and poor 
crowded round to hear him. As well as I can 
remember, the story was : "I heard a man t'other 
day say he'd had a rare curtain lecture the night 
before. '* That's a lie," I said, " for you aint got a 
curtain nor a bedstead in the house." Neither had 
I my friends once, but I soon changed all that arter 
I signed the pledge and give up the drink. I soon 
had a house full o' capital furniture, and one day I 
went to a sale and bought a splendid feather bed. 
It was like Down. I wa'nt going back for two or 
three days and I sent the feather bed home. 
Well, when I got back it was very late and I 
was very tired, and I went upstairs in the 
dark, and fumbled my way into the room, and 
I wa^nt long before I unhackled and got into 
bed, and I says to my wife "weer be you 
Lucy ? " " Here, John," she says. " Weer ? " I says 
"Why, here, John." "Weer?*' I says, again. 
"Why, here, John," she says. "Weer?" I says. 
" Why, here, John, you fool, and this is the new 
bed." " Well old gal," I said, " this is the fust time 
you were ever lost in feathers." But one summer 
there came a speaker of an entirely different type. 
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He was a great orator. It was John B. Gough. I 
had heard Samuel Wilberforce and been much 
moved by him ; I had listened to Benjamin Disraeli 
and felt what a power he was ; but Gough touched 
me as I had never been touched in my life. The old 
Norse wizards are said to have swayed the winds 
with their caps. Gough swayed my heart at his 
will, and played upon my feelings as none had ever 
done before. Wilberforce, like Gough, was a bom 
orator, but Wilberforce was a scholar, a gentleman, 
a courtier, and a man of stately speech. Disraeli was 
powerful, attractive, an enigma, a master of sar- 
casm, and deadly in repartee; but Gough was 
eloquent, comic, pathetic, tragic ; he filled my eyes 
with tears, and as he pictured the drunkard's 
sufferings and doom brought back all the days of 
my childhood, when I had crept upstairs to see my 
nearest relative in the throes of delirium tremens, 
fighting with imaginary ghosts and demons, and 
talking in a madman's incoherent strain. 



CHAPTEK IV. 

DISRAELI'S speeches in the County Hall were 
always listened to by a densely packed crowd> 
and it was a typical election assembly. 
Now and then an excited voice would be heard, 
and a question be shouted, and in a moment the 
answer would be convulsing the audience, and 
leaving the orator as unmoved as a sphynx. He 
always stood with folded arms, and once, I 
remember, a man, calling out, when he was 
speaking with great seriousness, " What would the 
agitators do then, sir?" *'Then, sir!" replied 
Disraeli, with a stately bow : " Then sir, Othello*s 
occupation would be gone ! " Layard, the Nineveh 
explorer, and Bethell, who afterwards became 
Lord Chancellor, spoke firequently, but I did not 
think much of either. I became more and more 
fond of listening to eloquent men ; went ten miles 
across the country to hear Spurgeon, and paid a 
shilling, out of my scanty pocket money, to listen to 
Gavazzi. During this time I was a member of 
the Young Men's Christian Association, and I 
have just taken down two volumes, from one of the 
bookcases in my study, and in both of them I find 
this entry : "I certify that a volume of Milton's 
and Longfellow's Poems was awarded to Mr. John 
De Fraine, being a prize of 10s. offered by the 
Aylesbuiy Young Men's Christian Association for 
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the best essay on ' The Cultivation of the Mind/ 
C. S. Madder, Secretary, May, 1866." 

As time went on, I became more than ever fond 
of books, and I think I got through more solid 
reading before I was 20 than I have done ever 
since. I was also very fond of reporting, and I 
reported the trial of the prisoners at the assizes, 
for one of the county papers, when Lord Chief 
Justice Campbell presided in the Crown Court. 
I don't know when I first began to speak. It is 
said that Pope " lisped in numbers," and I am sure 
I began to make speeches when I was very young, 
for I can well remember, when quite a child, being 
taken by my father to the " Harrow " publichouse, 
one afternoon, and put on a table to recite some- 
thing ; and I have a still more vivid memory of the 
landlady filling my hand with coppers, and telling 
me to run home, and then, turning to my father, she 
told him that he ought to be ashamed to bring a 
little fellow like me to make a speech in a public- 
house. From about 17 to 20 I spoke at several 
meetings, and I took it into my head one summer 
to give some open-air addresses on Sunday after- 
noons in a part of the town called " The Upper 
Hundreds." I also went to Chesham, Thame, 
Leighton Buzzard, Buckingham, etc., and my almost 
boyish appearance generally drew a sympathetic 
crowd. At Buckingham some hundreds listened 
to me, and one of our neighbours, at Aylesbury, ran 
over to us the following week with the newspaper 
that said I should, if my life was spared, become 
famous as a public speaker. But at this early 
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period of mj life a great sorrow befel me ; it was 
the illness and death of my dear mother. She had 
been in a poor state of health for many months, 
and gradually fieuled away. I used to sit by her 
bedside and read to her every day. Her faith in 
the Saviour was very deep and beautiful. " He is 
precious" she whispered to me one evening, and 
ere long death's seal was upon her lips. Oh, how 
dark and dreary everything looked to me then. It 
seemed as if my heart would break, and that I 
should never be happy again. Oh ! fondest and 
dearest of mothers ! Oh ! most patient and best 
of women, thou livest in my heart now, and I think 
of thee at rest in the Paradise of Peace, and dream 
that I 

" See thy face, all glory lit in God's bright worid afar." 



CHAPTER V. 

IN the early days of 1858 I received a letter from 
Mr. William Tweedie, of 337 Strand, the 
Publisher and Secretary of the National Tem- 
perance League, asking me if I would go and be a 
clerk for him. I immediately wrote and said, yes, 
and in a few days I began my work. It was a 
happy time, but the pay was light and the work 
heavy; and as I had to be there at nine in the 
morning, and left at eight at night, and had a four 
miles walk to go, and four to return, I was kept 
pretty well at it, and had not much time for 
mischief. When I asked for an increase in my 
salary Mr. Tweedie most kindly said I deserved it, 
and was worth much more than he gave, but he 
added that if he advertised the place there would be 
a hundred and fifty applicants for it in less than 
two days. I had spoken at a few meetings and been 
greatly applauded, and he hinted that if he were 
me he would strike out a path in the Lecturing world. 
I did so ; and in the autumn I sent out a small 
circular to all the societies and institutions I knew. 
It brought me a few engagements, and the first 
professional lecture I ever gave, and the first fee I 
ever received was at Leamington, in November, 
1858. Before that I had rather a trying experience 
at the Sailors' Institute at Shadwell. I was 
announced to give a lecture, I foi^et on what 
subject, but I know that I was going to illustrate 
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it with dissolving views, and that I had the fine 
lantern belonging to the Band of Hope Union. I 
went very early to the under-ground kitchen of the 
Institute to make the gas, but I got altogether 
confused. The retorts became red-hot, and it's a 
a wonder there wasn't an explosion. I managed to 
get the retorts from the fire, but I was in a bath of 
perspiration, and gi*eatly upset, for I knew there 
could be no exhibition of views, and I could hear 
the crowd of people assembling in the hall above. 
I was obliged to tell the Committee that nothing 
could be done ; but they kindly suggested that I 
should give a lecture. I did so, and a large number 
remained to hear it notwithstanding the disappoint- 
ment about the lantern views ; and I was greatly 
encouraged and cheered by a gentleman coming to 
the edge of the platform, at the close of the meeting 
and saying : "never mind, young friend, about the 
views, there were plenty of pictures out of your 
own mouth, and as long as you can speak like that 
you can do without a lantern." 

The first lecture at Leamington was greatly 
applauded, and a blessing followed it. I have been 
there several times since, and about five years ago 
one of the Town Councillors asked me if I 
remembered my first lecture there, and he told me 
that a man who heard it was greatly helped by it, 
and that some time afterwards he built himself a 
small residence, and in honour of me and my lecture 
named it De Fraine Cottage. I lectured at several 
places before the close of the year, and on January 
4th, 1859, I went to Kenil worth for a months 
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Mr. Thomas Bowick, at that time farm steward to 
Lord Leigh, of Stpneleigh Abbey, engaged me for 
four weeks. I lodged at a house near the ruins of 
Kenilworth Castle. I lectured several times to 
crowded audiences at Kenilworth, Leamington, 
Warwick and some of the neighbouring villages. 
The " Leamington Courier " said " the audiences 
were delighted." I made many friends at Kenil- 
worth, amongst them the Revd, F.R. Kite, Vicar 
of St. John's and the RevdL J. Button, the 
Independent Minister. Large numbers were unable 
to gain admission to the closing lecture. From 
Kenilworth I went to Frome, and from thence to the 
little village of Catcott near Bridgewater to see my 
old schoolmaster, Mr. Heckford, and by his wish I 
gave an address on " Home," in the school-room. 
Then I proceeded to Dudley, Worcester, Windsor, 
Dunstable, Maidenhead, Sevenoaks, and a host of 
other places, including j&ve villages in Northampton- 
shire. Then to Tring, Chelmsford, Halstead, 
Braintree, Woodbridge, Leiston, Framlingham, 
Hadleigh and Ipswich, giving two lectures in each 
place. All the meetings were large, and I was 
treated with the greatest kindness. 

At Woodbridge, I stayed with the late Mr. 
Frederick Alexander, a banker, and a member of 
the Society of Friends. He was a highly cultivated 
and intelligent man, and exceedingly fond of poetry. 
At that time the love of poetry was a passion with 
me, and I never tired of reading and reciting it. 
There were some lines by Edward Capern — the 
Postman Poet — that greatly struck Mr. Alexander, 
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and I think I must have repeated them to him 
twenty times : 

" Tis true in yonder distant fane, 

I cannot praise my King ; 
Yet in the meadow and the lane 

I will be worshipping. 
SSo here beneath Grod's loving eye, 

I'll worship and adore, 
The vaulted heaven my canopy, 

The earth my temple floor." 

From Woodbridge I went to Ipswich, and there 
I stayed with Mr. Richard Dyke Alexander. Then 
I proceeded to Northamptonshire to give ten 
lectures in diflferent villages, and then to Spalding, 
Thrapston, and Epworth. I went by train from 
London, leaving at six in the morning for Gains- 
borough. Gainsborough is 169 miles from London. 
We stopped at every station, and when I got 
to Gainsborough there was 12 miles to walk 
before I could reach Epworth. I started off and 
walked it, but it was a veiy hot day, and I so 
blistered my feet that I could scarcely walk the 
last half-mile. After this I went to Grimsby for 
three lectures. Then to Sevenoaks, Louth, North- 
ampton ; and to Kenilworth to the open air Fete of 
the Band of Hope, where a song of welcome was 
printed, and sung, the first and last verses being : 

'* Welcome to John De Fraine, 
We're glad he's come again, 

Long live De Fraine I 
May Heaven's best gifts descend, 
On our twice welcome friend, 
On God his hopes depend, 

God bless De Fraine. 
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Welcome to John De Frame, 
We hope he'll come again, 

Long live De Fraine ! 
May good be done each daj, 
May many learn the way, 
To work, and watch, and pray, 
Ood bless De Fraine." 



CHAPTER VI. 

DUIMNG the summer and autumn of 1859 I 
was constantly lecturing to laige and crowded 
audiences. Gave three lectures at Gains- 
borough, five in Manor Street, Old Kent £x>ad. 
Visited Grimsby again for three nights, and Kenil- 
worth for two, where I spoke on " Life in London," 
and "An Evening with the Poets/' Then I 
lectured again at Spalding, and the "Stamford 
Mercury " said, " Though quite a young man Mr. 
De Fraine possesses considerable powers as a 
platform speaker, and provided his physical strength 
prove adequate to the work upon whieh he has 
entered he will inevitably attain a high degree of 
popularity. To a fervent imagination and copious 
command of language he adds an earnestness which, 
whilst it fails not to rivet the attention of the 
masses, must ever command the admiration of those 
more distinguished for literary taste and educational 
refinement. We look upon him as a great acquisi- 
tion to the ranks of our platform teachers, and we 
wish him health and God- speed." On November 
1st I went to Birmingham and lectured to an 
enthusiastic audience in the Town Hall, Mr. J. S. 
Wright presiding, and then I spoke nearly every 
night until the Christmas week. In January, 1860, 
I paid my first visit to the North of England. I 
went fix)m London to Northumberland. In those 
times there was only one third-class train a day. 
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So I left King's Cross station at six in the morning, 
or a few minutes after, and we stopped at every 
station ; and I had to sit in a cold, straight-backed, 
cnshionless, comfortless carriage till a quarter to 
nine at night when I arrived at North Shields. 
Never shall I forget it. It was the beginning of 
many visits, and in North Shields, where I com- 
menced my campaign, I must, during my life, have 
lectured at least 50 or 60 times, perhaps more. I 
gave a course of five lectures to b^n with, and all 
of them were attended by crowded and enthusiastic 
audiences. "The Northern Daily Express" said, 
" Mr. De Fmine though young in years is a public 
speaker of the highest power. His oration which 
lasts an hour is one continued flow of eloquence, 
and such telling and beautiful language was 
probably never heard, by a Shields audience, to come 
from so young a man." I gave four lectiu'es at 
Sunderland, and five at South Shields, and then a 
farewell one at North Shields, of which the " New- 
castle Daily Chronicle " said : " This talented young 
man gave a concluding lecture in North Shields on 
Friday evening. The Albion Assembly Room was 
taken for the purpose, and the magnificent hall was 
crowded in every part at half-past seven, when the 
chair was taken by Mr. Alderman Tinley, Mr. 
De Fraine discoursed of * Home, and Household 
Joys and Trials,' and delivered himself of an able 
and eloquent address. He is evidently a young 
man of very considerable parts. He has a great 
fluency of language; his style is chaste, and the 
tone of his discourse is lofty and earnest. He 
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appeals as a young man to young men with great 
earnestness, and we are certain that if the lecture 
he delivered on Friday night be a &ir sample of 
his budget, all who listen to him will be the better 
for his teaching." 

After my visit to the North I returned to 
London, and engagements from Mechanics' Institu- 
tions, Young Men's Christian Associations, and 
Temperance Societies came in very fast. I lectured 
at Leighton Buzzard, High Wycombe, East Bamet, 
Deptford, Windsor, Winchester, Coventry, Rugeley, 
Waltham Abbey, St. Ives,Winterton,Hull, Driffield, 
Luton, and a host of other places. Mr. T. B. 
Smithies, the editor of *'The British Workman," 
came from London to Luton to take the chair, 
and I was deeply interested in, and moved by the 
speech he made. We both stayed with Mr. E. 
Lucas. In the month of May I visited Jersey and 
lectured four nights, later on I went to Guernsey, 
and in September I was at Bristol where I gave 
two lectures to more than 1000 persons each night. 
Mr. Bobert Charleton took the chair the first 
evening, and Mr. Handel Cosham the second. Mr. 
Charleton was a well-known member of the Society 
of Friends. He talked to me the next day about 
George Miiller's Orphanage, and his wonderful life 
of faith and prayer. I went to see the Orphanage. 
About three or four years ago I read four volumes 
of ''The Lord's Dealings with George Miiller." 
Next to God's holy word it did me more good than 
any book I have ever read ; and yet there was 
nothing of literary charm or intellectual power in 
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it, nothing of graphic description, or poetic thought, 
or striking illustration; nothing but the recital 
of his deep faith in God, and how, in answer to* 
prayer, and prayer alone, and without a single 
appieial to a single human being he had received 
thousands and thousands of pounds, and built his> 
great orphanage on Ashley Down, and fed, and 
clothed, and educated, thousands of fatherless and 
motherless children. As I read it my eyes filled 
with tears, and my heart beat with emotion. Oh 
what a lesson this man of faith preached to all the 
world ! I never think of him but I think also of 
John Keble's note of cheer in that beautiful hymn. 

" Lord, how happy should we be, 
If we could cast our care on Thee ; 

If we from self could rest, 
And feel at heart, that one above, 
In perfect wisdom, perfect love, 

Is working for the best. 

Could we but kneel and cast our load, 
E'en while we pray upon our God ; 

Then rise with lightened cheer. 
Sure that the Father, who is nigh 
To still the famished ravens cry, 

Will hear in that we fear. 

How far from ' this ' our earthly life, 
Ever disturbed by anxious strife, 

By sudden wild alarms ! 
O could we but relinquish all 
Our earthly props, and simply fall 

On Thine Almighty arms ! ^ 



CHAPTER VII. 

IN October, 1860, I went to the North of 
England again, and my reception was of a 
most kind and extraordinarily enthusiastic 
character. I gave another course of popular 
lectures. They were delivered in the Theatre 
Boyal, and all the arrangements were carried out 
by Mr. T. D. TTadaway, Secretary of the Tem- 
perance Society. The large building was thronged 
night after night. Mr. Hugh Taylor, M.P. for 
Tynemouth, took the Chair at the first lectiure, and 
he paid for the admission of 200 sailors and. 
their families for five nights. The other Chairmen 
were Mr. Thomas Barker, J. P., Major Potter, 
Mayor of Tynemouth, the Rev. J. Steele, and the 
Kev. P. Featherstone, M.A. On the third night a 
remarkable demonstration took place. I had risen 
to reply to a vote of thanks when a parcel was 
thrown upon the stage ; it was followed by several 
others, and by a number of bouquets of flowers. 
^' The Newcastle Daily Chronicle " had a paragraph 
saying : " The good time come at last ! for orators 
at any rate, and our friends who have ' the gift of 
the gab' may felicitate themselves upon it. Mr. 
De Praine was responding last night to a vote of 
thanks when suddenly many bouquets of flowers and 
parcels were thrown upon the stage. The flowers 
might be sentimental, but the ' parcels were sub- 
stantial, containing gloves, handkerchiefs, books, a 
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gold ring, etc. If the ladies of North Shields will 
extend their favours to the gentlemen of the Press 
there is none in this establishment but . is willing 
to be pelted with such favours any and every day 
in the week." The vast audience gave three 
cheers, and there wa^ much hurrahing and waving 
of handkerchiefs. From North Shields I went to 
Blyth, and gave five lectures in the Central Hall, 
and then I gave a special one, and an Address was 
presented to me. The proceedings were reported 
in the papers as follows : 

"On Thursday evening Mr. De Fraine was 
presented with a complimentary address from the 
local Temperance Society, in the Central Hall, 
Blyth, in the presence of one of the largest 
gatherings that has ever taken place since the Hall 
was opened. Mr. Nichol was called to the Chair, 
and in a few well-chosen remarks introduced the 
business of the evening by calling upon Mr. John 
Bobinson, jun, to present the address. Mr. 
Bobinson explained to the audience that the 
committee of the Temperance Society had come to 
the resolution to present to Mr. De Fraine some 
token of their high estimate of his ability as an 
orator, and his character as a man, and to present 
the token in a form at once economical and 
ornamental. Believing that depth of feeling could 
not be represented even by something of great 
material value, they had determined that the token 
should take the form of a complimentary address, 
printed in gold, and placed in a neatly gilded frame, 
and signed by the officers, which will form a 
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memorial at once chaste and elegant, and well 
calculated to remind the youthful lecturer of the 
existence of warm hearts at Blyth. Mr. Robinson 
then, turning to Mr. De Fraine, briefly addressed 
him, and, in the name of the officers and friends of 
the Blyth Temperance Society, handed to him the 
souvenir amid loud applause. In responding to 
the address, Mr. De Fraine thanked the Society, 
and then proceeded with his lecture on * Final 
Words,' which, of the six given by Mr. De Fraine 
in Blyth, was, perhaps, the most eloquent and 
earnest of all, though the speaker was labouring 
imder great prostration of strength. We believe 
the Temperance Society, previous to Mr. De 
Fraine's visit was in debt, and the committee 
dispirited. He leaves them free of debt, with a 
balance in the exchequer of from twelve to fifteen 
pounds." 

The following is a copy of the address : — 

" Complimentary Address of the officers 

and members of the Blyth Temperance 

Society, and of the finends of Temperance 

generally, in Blyth and the locality, to 

John De Fraine, Esq., of London. 

"Kespected Sir, — Adulation and flattery enter 

but little into the composition of the nature of the 

inhabitants of Blyth in general, and just as little 

into that of the officials of the Blyth Temperance 

Society in particular. Times and circumstances 

however, occasionally occur, when, without being 

recreant to the foregoing principle, it is not only 

desirable, but to some extent necessary, that we 
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should forsake the ' even tenor of our way/ and 
frankly pay the just tribute of respect and 
admiration which superior qualifications ever 
command. So far as we are concerned, such 
exceptional circumstances appear now to have 
arisen, and our line of conduct is easily determin- 
able. Yet on this interesting occasion we are not 
'unmindful of the work of faith and labour of 
love ' of a host of other noble men engaged in this 
glorious Eeformation — works and labours at once 
self-denying and self-sacrificing, and the worth of 
which we joyfully acknowledge. But all circum- 
stances being considered we feel irresistably 
impelled to impress upon you this special tribute of 
our esteem. Your chaste and pure style of diction 
— the logical character of your addresses, your 
intense earnestness so worthy of your mission, your 
heart to heart utterances, your 'thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn,' the lofty moral tone 
pervading your orations, and the eloquent manner 
of their delivery, are features which, when taken in 
conjunction with your youth, we cannot overlook ; 
and remembering them, we admire you and bid you. 
* God-speed ! ' Earnestly do we commend you to 
the grace of God. Well to win, and nobly to bear 
the position which seems in prospect for you will 
need much of humility. May your strength be 
proportioned to your day, and your arm nerved 
for every conflict. Then, when the battle's o'er, 
may you receive the * crown to victors due,' and 
be ' for ever with the Lord.' — Signed on behalf of 
the Blyth Temperance Society : W. G. Patterson, 
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Treasurer ; J. M. Hayes, Kegistrar ; John Robin- 
son, jua, Hon. Sec. ; Robert Wilson, jun., Hon. Sec. 
Blyth, Nov. 15th, 1860." 

From Blyth I went to Newcastle-on-Tyne for 
three lectures, Mr. Joseph Cowen presiding at one 
of them. Then a soiree was given at North 
Shields in honour of my visit, and upwards of 500 
persons sat down to tea. From Northumberland 
I went to Lancashire, and spoke in the Palatine 
Hall, Lancaster, Mr. W. J. Gamett, MP., being 
in the Chair. Then to Leeds for three lectures, 
Mr. George Tatham presiding at the first. Here 
again I received the greatest kindness, especially 
from members of the Society of Friends, the people 
commonly called '* Quakers." At the close of my 
first lecture an elderly lady came up to me, and 
said : " John De Fraine, thou hast been speaking 
of thy dead mother, and thou hast touched many 
of our hearts. Wilt thou come and stay at my 
house in Hanover-square ? " It was Mrs. Marianne 
Nicholson. To her home I went and stayed several 
times. She was a very sympathetic, kind-hearted, 
motherly woman, exceedingly fond of poetry, and 
highly refined in manner, and I never go to Leeds 
without thinking of her, although it is so long since 
she passed to her eternal rest. From November, 
1860, I was speaking nearly every night up to 
the summer of 1861. In the spring of this year I 
gave five lectures at Carlisle. I stayed there in 
the delightful home of Mr. J. D. Carr. I was a 
frequent visitor, and always had a warm welcome 
at Coldale Hall. Once when I was there Elihu 
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Burritt called and spent the day. He was far from 
well, but his conversation was very winning, and 
deeply interesting, and his manner chaiming with 
a beautiful humility. In July I lectured in Mr. 
Spurgeon's Park Street Chapel, Southwark, to at 
least 1500 persons. At the close of it a young 
gentleman came and asked me if I would go and 
give a course of lectures in Ireland. I arranged 
to do so in the autumn. Before going I was very 
busy, speaking at Greenwich for the Usefiil Know- 
ledge Society, at Woolwich for the Literary Insti- 
tution, at Enfield, Dewsbury, Leeds, Halifax, Otley^ 
Bradford. Wisbech, West Bromwich and Sydenham. 
At Sydenham, where I had lectured several times,, 
my address was given at the Working Men's 
Association. I think the subject was " The Battle 
of Life,'^ and at the close some extempore lines 
were read by Mr. Betson, the first and last verses 
being : 

'' The battle of life is a battle for all, 
And he who don't fight it mast certainly fall ; 
The way to succeed is to Hght like true men, 
Not once, twice, or thrice, but again and again. 

Gome then, young men, to the battle of life, 
Put on true courage ere you enter the strife ; . 
On the scroll of true fame your name shall remain, 
If you reach to the standard of Mr. De Fraine." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

IN November, 1861, 1 went to Ireland for a montL 
I gave twenty lectures, thetowns visited being 
Dublin, Belfast, Portadown, Dundalk, Newry, 
Coleraine, Ballymena, Banbridge, Londonderry, 
and Cork. The meetings were all very largely 
attended. " The Belfast News Letter,'* of Novem- 
ber 11th, said : "Mr. John De Fraine delivered his 
third oration before a crowded audience in the 
Victoria Hall. Every part of the building — 
platform, body of the hall, and gallery — was filled. 
At the close of his eloquent address Mr. Pyper, on 
behalf of the President and Committee of the Irish 
Temperance League, presented Mr. De Fraine with 
several volumes of elegantly bound books, including 
* The Speeches of Sir Eobert Peel,' (four volumes), 
^ Robert Burns' Poetical Works,' * Thomas 
Moore's Poetical Works,' and ' The Poets of the 
Nineteenth Century.' Each volume bearing the 
inscription: Presented, to John De Fraine, Esq., 
by the Committee of the Irish Temperance League 
on the occasion of his first visit to Belfast, as a 
testimony of their appreciation of his ability and 
power as a public orator." — Belfast, November 9th, 
1861. 

The young man who came to me at Park Street 
Chapel, and arranged for this visit to Ireland was 
Mr. J. W. Rumsey, B.A., of Trinity College, 
Dublin. He died at the early age of 24. He had 
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obtained a curacy near London and was to have 
been ordained the day following the one on which 
his body was laid in the grave. He was an attrac- 
tive young fellow, liberal in sentiment, pure in Hfe, 
zealous to do good, amiable and accomplished, 
gifted with powers of tongue and pen, a gentleman 
and a Christian, he would have been greatly 
honoured in his sacred vocation. I always thought 
a bright career was before him ; but it was not to 
be. Farewell, dear friend 1 

" Sleep sweetly tender heaxt in peace, 
Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul, 
While the stars bum the moons increase, 
And the great ages onward roll. 

Sleep till the end, true soul and sweet, 
Nothing comes to thee new or strange, 

Sle^p full of rest from head to feet. 
Lie still dry dust, secure of change." 

My visit to Ireland yielded me much pleasure. 
I had warm welcomes to happy firesides, and I saw 
some magnificent scenery as I ran from place to 
place : here the " Dargle," and there the Giant's 
Causeway, valleys sleeping in beauty, and romantic 
hills dyed into red loveliness by the setting sup, 
rugged rocks on the northern coast, and a wild sea 

" Shaking off its white crowns in glorious sheets, 
Swept by God's swift storm fingers." 

There were many features in the Irish character 
that I greatly admired ; a warm, generous vivacity, 
and a cheerfulness that seemed to bubble up like 
a never failing spring. Full of humour, too, and a 
ready and clever wit. The cab-drivers were quite 
a study. In the days I am speaking of you could 
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ride on a car to the extreme limits of the city for 
sixpence, sometimes the distance would be three 
miles. On one occasion a gentleman who had gone 
quite three miles handed the driver sixpence. The 
driver immediately took off his coat and put it over 
the horses eyes. *' Whatever are you doing ? " the 
gentleman said. " Should'nt like to hurt the poor 
haste's feelings by letting him see such a little coin 
for such a long journey.'' On another occasion, 
just after the Crimean war, an oflficer rode as far 
as he could, and tendered sixpence. ** Bad luck to 
th' Emperor of Koosia !" said the driver. "The 
Emperor of Russia, *' said the officer, "what has 
the Emperor of Russia to do with it ? " " Bad luck 
to him," was the reply, " bad luck to th' Emperor 
o' Roosia, for killing all the 'arf croon gintlemen, 
and letting the sixpenny chaps come home scot 
free." 

But I was in a land that had fostered the 
eloquence of Grattan, and Curran, and the Right 
Honourable Edmund Burke, and had given birth 
to the poetic genius of Moore and Goldsmith ; and 
yet there was a man of humbler pretensions — but 
when I thought of the tears he had wiped away, 
and the hearts he had gladdened, and the fetters 
he had broken, and the men and women he had 
helped to snap the chains of a cruel bondage, he 
loomed before my mind as one of the nation's heroes ; 
and his name was Father Matthew, the great apostle 
of Temperance. 

A monthly magazine called " Agatha," had the 
following article upon me after my visit to Ireland : 
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" We are overwhelmed with popular books, 
popular lecturers, popular productions of every 
sort. We are threatened with a literature more 
characterized by lightness and superficiality than 
by deep reasoning and solid information, and 
lecturers more remarkable for noise than for sense 
such noise should convey. One with a ready 
perception of the worth of words has said — * Many 
labour under the delusion that they possess a 
command of language, when the real truth is, 
language possesses a command of them.' So 
seldom do we find genuine marks of talent in a 
speaker, that when a real orator rises up, we cannot 
repress hailing his advent with delight. True 
eloquence, like true poetry, finds a ready response 
in a nation's heart. Multitudes may be swayed 
by it ; — sometimes used to rouse national valour — 
sometimes to teach great principles in science and 
art — sometimes to advocate the truths of social 
reform and moral progress. To whatever purpose 
it is applied, it is equally powerful in arousing the 
sympathies, guiding the judgment, directing the 
conduct of the multitudes to whom it is addressed. 
The highest of all oratory is that of which the poet 
speaks, when he says — ' Verily, O man, with 
truth for thy theme, eloquence shall rank thee 
with the noblest and best.' When the pure and 
the good are embodied in chaste and beautiful 
language — when virtue is held up to admiration, 
and the true motive of life is pointed out — when 
such teaching is enforced, with telling and power- 
ful diction — when, rising above the common 
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realities of life, the speaker carries his audience 
away into regions of ethereal beauty and lovelinesS| 
and with soft musical tones, makes them forget the 
time, themselves, and everything around, and 
absorbs them in the one grand, topic of his address 
— then, and then only, may we say that we are 
listening to real oratory. Such orators as these 
are few, and only sprinkled here and there among 
the sons of men. In this high and favoured 
category may we class Mr. John De Fraine. From 
boyhood he showed early marks of an aptitude for 
public life : the platform became early the scene 
of his labours. By no measured steps did he rise 
to an eminence in public esteem, but his first 
appearance in public immediately won for him 
what no wealth can purchase, no interest secure — 
the willing, hearty, unfeigned admiration of 
intelligent audiences. The Press has often said 
that Mr. De Fraine could well bear comparison 
with Vincent and Gough, and other of our first 
class men. Though resembling these in the greatness 
of their talent in addressing themselves to the 
public mind, he is no common imitator, but full of 
original thought and feeling. We know the 
diflficulty a rising man experiences — ^the petty 
jealousies with which he has to contend — the 
opposition offered him by those afraid of being 
superseded — the numberless obstacles in the career 
of one who has set himself bravely to battle against 
evil and uphold the right. While knowing these 
things, and feeling sure that the subject of our 
present sketch has to endure them all, we cannot 
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forbear expressing our cordial, unfeigned sympathy 
with the work in which he is engaged. 

''Mr. De Fraine's youth is, in our esteem, a great 
recommendation in his favour. We are not of 
those who hold the opinion that it is necessary, in 
order effectively to pourtray and warn against vice, 
to have at one time been its victim ; such reasoning 
is as ridiculous as it is unsound. Is it necessary, 
we ask, for the preacher to have plunged into the 
deep sink of iniquity, in order to call off those 
hurrying along the pathway of vice, or whisper 
words of consolation in the ears of the dying 
penitent? Is it necessary for the missionary to 
have first been the dupe of idolatrous superstition, 
in order to dispel the darkness from the heathen's 
mind ? No ! such a course of preparation cannot 
be necessary. The purer, the chaster, the brighter 
the character — the less stained by the corrupting 
influences of sin — ^the less warped by the degrading 
influences of low associations, the more effective 
and more convincing will be the speaker's call to 
to virtue. Mr. De Fraine fully exemplifies the 
fact, that age is not always requisite to develop 
true genius. By brilliant touches of satire — by 
lofty flights of eloquence — ^by earnest appeals and 
touching pathos, he sends conviction home to vast 
assemblies. His career is certain to be one of 
great success. Onwards and upwards still, is his 
motto ; and, as a true, zealous, hearty well-wisher 
of the spread of truth and the advancement of every 
good work in our country, we wish him, and all 
like him, God speed." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE year 1862 was a memorable one to me. I 
lectured in Exeter Hall, and I took to myself 
a wife. The meeting in Exeter Hall had been 
long looked forward to, and I think I cannot do 
better than let the daily and other newspapers 
describe it. "The Morning Star," of February 
11th, said: "Mr. John De Fraine. — This young 
orator, who has achieved a great reputation firom 
his efforts in the provinces, appeared yesterday 
evening, for the first time, in Exeter Hall — the 
subject of his address being, ' How to get on in the 
World.' The Rev. Dr. Allen, of St. George's, 
Southwark, presided; and on the platform were 
Captain Bayley, R.N., Rev. W. B. Bucke, M.A., 
Rev. Dawson Bums, Mr. G. Ford, Mr. J. E. 
Ritchie, Mr. Henry Carr, Mr. William Tweedie, 
Mr. Jabez Inwards, Mr. James M'Currey, Dr. 
Hawkins, Mr. Spriggs, etc. The large hall was 
crowded. The Rev. Mr. Bucke opened the meeting 
with prayer, and after a few introductory words 
from the chairman, Mr. De Fraine came forward 
and delivered a lengthy address, which contained 
numerous eloquent passages, and was frequently 
cheered, the applause at the conclusion being 
especially vehement and protracted. The chairman 
said he was proud of the noble address which Mr. 
De Fraine had delivered, and called on Mr. Jabez 
Inwards to move a vote of thanks to the orator. 
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Mr. Inwards in complying with the request, 
eulogised in the highest terms Mr. De Fraine's 
oration, the pathos of which he had never heard 
surpassed. The Rev. Mr. Bucke seconded the 
motion, which was carried with acclamation." 

" The Morning Chronicle " said : " A great audi- 
ence assembled at Exeter Hall last night, to hear an 
oration from Mr. John De Fraine. a gentleman who 
has the reputation of being the youngest lecturer 
whoever obtained celebrity upon an English plat- 
form. From boyhood, in his native town, his 
early attempts were characterised by an amount 
of firmness and earnestness, yet tempered with a 
genuine modesty, that won the admiration of 
his audiences. After coming to London his 
powers became known to a wider circle, and we 
soon hear of his receiving constant engagements 
with Literary institutions, Temperance societies, 
Mechanics' institutes, etc., in all parts of the king- 
dom, without any apparent effort on his part. Mr. 
De Fraine's first professional lecture was warmly 
received by the public, and the local press, which 
appropriately ushered in a career of extraordinary 
success. Members of Parliament, the chief magis- 
trates of our principal towns, clerical dignitaries, 
. and others of advanced intelligence, have passed 
the highest encomiums on his oratorical powers." 

The '' Christian World," said : " Mr. John De 
Fraine. — This is the name of a young orator who 
is likely to become universally known in these 
islands. We had heard a great deal of his 
* orations ' in some of the provincial towns, and 
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went to hear him on Monday night at Exeter HaU 
where he appeared for the first time. The subject 
of his discourse was advertised to be, ' How to get 
on in the world/ and the charges for admission 
were sixpence, one shilling, and half-a-crown, 
according to the localities of the seats. The fact 
that by eight o'clock the spacious hall was filled in 
every part proves that Mr. De Fraine has already 
acquired a high reputation, or else that the desire 
to know how to get on in the world is a very 
prevalent sentiment. When the orator appeared 
upon the platform, accompanied by the Rev. Hugh 
Allen, the Rev. W. B. Bucke, and a host of Tem- 
perance reformers, he was greeted with round after 
round of ^.pplause. He is quite a youth in appear- 
ance, and is very small-limbed and spare of flesh. 
Sitting for a few minutes on the left of the chair- 
man, while the preacher at the Magdalene Hospital 
opened the proceedings with prayer, Mr. De Fraine 
presented the very picture of modesty and repose ; 
and in this respect, as, subsequently, in many 
others, he forcibly reminded us of Mr, John B. 
Gough. Mr. De Fraine began his address, as we 
well recollect Mr. Gough did, on his first appear- 
ance in Exeter Hall, by intimating that he had 
nothing novel to say, and so forth ; and, like that 
remarkable artist in words, Mr. De Fraine succeeded 
in at once enlisting the interest of his audience, 
and in keeping it unbroken for an hour and twenty 
minutes, and in many times evoking most hearty 
applause. The matter of the oration on Monday 
night was excellent ; and there can be no doubt 
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well calculated to be very useful, especially ta 
young people, who cannot fail to be greatly cap- 
tivated by the extraordinary eloquence and 
elocutionary power which Mr. De Fraine unques- 
tionably displays. His voice is clear and far- 
reaching ; and we should suppose could be heard 
quite easily at the remotest corners of Exeter Hall. 
He is well read in the poets, and recites some of 
the stirring lines of Tennyson, Browning, Hood, 
and others, with aptitude and effect ; and he is a 
remarkable young man, possessing a gift of utter- 
ance and an ease and propriety of manner, in^ 
delivery, that will always command large mis- 
cellaneous congregations ; and we are thankful that 
he has been led to devote his rare abilities to so* 
noble a cause as that of seeking to improve the 
morals and elevate the tastes of his fellow-men." 

The " Alliance Weekly News *' said : " Many of 
your readers will have heard Mr. De Fraine, and 
formed an opinion of his powers and position as a 
public speaker. Those who went expecting to* 
detect faults would probably find a more modest 
and natural orator than they had reckoned for. It 
is a great thing that one so young should have few 
blemishes of taste or manner to ^orrect. A fair 
portion of his address was directed to the 
Temperance ' topic, and one truly eloquent passage 
— in which the excitement and article-writing in 
the Press, when the lion at Astley's killed a man^ 
was contrasted with the prevalent indifference to 
the daily effects of the drink-traflfic — received an 
ovation of applause which it fully deserved. In 
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a^ddition to his exhausting platform labours, Mr. 
De Fraine edits a monthly magazine — *The 
Domestic Messenger/" 

"The Weekly Record" had a leader of two 

columns and along letter, which said : ''Last Monday 

evening I was down in the Strand, and found that 

Mr. De Fraine was to deliver an oration in 

Exeter Hall. Now, being a public speaker myself, 

I wanted to hear how he would get on, especially 

as the subject was to be such a pleasant O'Ud 

practical one. So I procured a sixpenny ticket, 

a,nd squeezed my way in. It was twenty minutes 

past seven, and the business was to commence at 

eight. But as eight o'clock came, and the seats on 

the platform were still empty, the audience set up 

in business for themselves, and such a noise they 

made ! Being an intellectual man myself, of course 

I did not join in that, and was very glad when the 

grand fugue of feet, and hands, and voices had 

satisfactorily ushered the good gentlemen to their 

seats. Well, sir, when the young orator got up I 

almost thought the people did not want to let him 

speak. While he stood, waiting for them to 

compose themselves, I looked at him, and said to 

myself — there's an intelligent face, a speaking 

mouth, a modest expression, and if he does not come 

up to his looks I shall be vexed. Sir, he did come 

up to his looks, and went beyond them, too. Good 

thoughts and true, thoughts observational and 

inferential, thoughts grave and gay, thoughts 

poetical and practical, thoughts secular and 

thoughts religious thoughts for time and thoughts 
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for eternity. Words well chosen, well connected, 
well expressed. Action self-possessed, animated, 
and yet chastened. No yells, no hyena roarings, 
no frantic grasping and thumping of the rail. But 
above all I was pleased with his modesty, which is 
admirable always, but never more so than when 
exhibited by a young man, and especally by a 
popular young orator. But it was an immense 
pity that the people would persist in splitting up 
his oration into fragments every five minutes. He 
was on his legs an hour and twenty minutes, but 
the audience took the twenty minutes for their own 
vociferations and cheering; and when they are 
excited at Exeter Hall they are terrific. If the 
general audience was beside itself, so were some of 
the gentlemen on the platform. The worthy 
chairman seemed to wish for nothing more than 
that some one would say that Mr. De Fraine was 
a mufi*, in order that he might have the immediate 
satisfaction of knocking him down. Then the next 
gentleman who got up was something to look at, 
and to listen to as well. A very fine man, and a 
modem Stentor, but he talked so loud, and 
flourished about so furiously. And then another 
gentleman followed suit. All this time I was 
nearly maddened by the cheering that was going 
on before and behind me, and on both sides. Now 
sir, in conclusion, let me say of Mr. De Fraine 
that I think if he can fill Exeter Hall he can fill 
our Beading Room at Pogmore, and we must have 
him down." 
The "Christian Cabinet" said: "This rising 
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young orator was announced to lecture on the 
20th ulc, but in consequence of a serious attack 
of illness the lecture was postponed until last 
Monday, Feb. 10th. The subject was, • How to 
get on in the worid.' The hall was crowded in 
every part before the time named for the pro- 
ceedings to commence. The Chairman, in a brief 
speech, introduced the lecturer, from whose 
own intellectual eflForts, he said, they would have 
the best possible eulogium that could be con- 
ferred upon him. Mr. De Fraine, on rising, was 
received with great applause, insomuch that 
it was some time before he could be heard. 
The conclusion, as well as many passages of the 
lecture, was a splendid specimen of fervid oratory. 
Mr. De Fraine resumed his seat amid loud and 
long-continued applause. Mr. Jabez Inwards in 
moving a vote of thanks made a touching allusion 
to the presence of Mr. De Fraine's father. ' What' 
said he, * must be the flood of feeling in his heart 
to see how they received his son — only those who 
were fathers themselves could tell.' The lecturer 
in responding concluded with the lines : 

' He does well, who does his best, 
Is he weary, ]et him rest. 
Brothers ! I have done my best : 
I am tired and wish td rest.' " 

About this time my portrait appeared in the 
" Illustrated News of the World," and the "National 
Magazine," and the " Weekly Record." In the 
latter Mr. William Tweedie wrote : " The subject of 
our portrait is one familiar, doubtless, to the 
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majority of our readers. The intelligent counten- 
ance of the youthful aspirant to oratorical honours^ 
on whom fame has akeady lavished not sparingly 
her trophies, will be recognised alike by the in- 
habitants of cities and of hamlets — in rustic 
country towns and by the denizens of the great 
metropolis. Wherever, in short, Mr. De Fraine's 
polished accents have made themselves heard, our 
portrait of the week can scarcely foil to be recog- 
nised, and we would hope welcomed with pleasure. 
It is scarcely for us to sound the praises of one 
whose upward progress we have watched from the 
hour when he first entered upon the chequered and 
uncertain path of a public life, in whose fortunes 
we have felt ourselves interested to an unusual 
extent, and who, we are indeed happy to say, 
has given us no cause to relax that interest, nor 
in the smallest degreee detracted from the impres- 
sions we had gained of him." 



CHAPTER X. 

IN the Summer of 1862, the following appeared 
in the newspapers : 

" Married on Tuesday, July 1st, at St. Mary's 
Church, West Wickham, by the Rev. C. W. 
Lamprell, M.A., Mr. John De Fraine to 
Ursula, youngest daughter of Mr. James 
Cooper Traylen, of West Wickham, Cam- 
bridgeshire.'* 
After the wedding we went to live at No. 2, Rye 
Hill Park,^Peckham Rye, London, and there we 
lived for three happy years. I was constantly 
lecturing all over the Kingdom ; and I came into 
touch with all sorts and conditions of men. During 
this time I published two little books : " Home 
Thoughts" and "The Voice of Childhood." 
Whenever I could I tried to hear popular preachers 
and speakers ; but I seldom got the opportunity 
as I was so much engaged. Three or four times I 
went to hear Dr. Cumming, and was always much 
pleased and edified, and I thought the singing, in his 
church, very beautiful. Often I listened to the Revd. 
^ Daniel Moore, at Camden Church, Camberwell, a 
' man of masterly intelligence, and great power in the 
pulpit; once or twice I heard Spurgeon, and 
was present, when, with a touch of genius, he 
flashed out something like this : " There's a society 
in existence for providing additional curates; I 
can tell you how to do it immediately. How, you 
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say ? Split a Bishop into fifty ! " Once I heard 
Morley Punshon at St. James' Hall. Some time 
before I had met him, and had a long conversation • 
with him at Birmingham. His sermon was 
eloquent and exceedingly rhetorical, and at the 
close of one striking passage an old man who sat 
in front of me, and seemed much excited, turned 
sharp round and exclaimed, " there ! " " there 1 " as 
much as to say, what do you think of that ? I went 
to Clapham to hear Bellew read and recite, and 
some of it was powerful ; but on the whole I 
thought there was too much of bombast and un- 
reality. I went to St. Martin's Hall when 
Charles Dickens read his " Christmas Carol/' and 
there I was charmed and had much enjoyment ; 
but later on, when I heard him at Cambridge, in 
'' Dr. Marigold's Prescription " and " The Trial of 
Pickwick," I felt some sense of disappointment. 
Thackeray was a great writer ; but a failure as a 
speaker. I heard him read his lectures on " The 
Four Georges." The literary ability was com- 
manding, and the composition splendid, and had 
his peroration on George the Third been declaimed 
by a man of elocutionary power it would have 
greatly moved any audience. When I first began 
lecturing there were several men in full force whom 
I will venture to call Princes of the Platform : John 
B. Gough, Morley Punshon, Henry Vincent^ 
George Dawson, and others ; but 

** Time like an ever rolling stream, 
Bears all the sons of earth away," 

and the voices that were so eloquent are now 
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silent for ever. I only heard George Dawson once, 
And that was -at Greenwich where he lectured on 
"John Wesley." I was greatly pleased with the 
Address, and very much amused by an old man 
who would persist in shouting " Speak the truth/* 
to whom Dawson each time replied, *' You conduct 
yourself properly, sir ! " Henry Vincent I heard 
two or three times and was deeply moved and 
stirred by his eloquent declamation. I always 
thought Lord Shaftesbury admirable as a chair- 
man, and George Cruikshank was a striking figure 
At any meeting. I went to a reception at his house 
and to a private view of his '* Worship of Bacchus," 
and once he took the chair for me at a Lecture at 
Earl Street, Blackfriars Road. Dr. W. C. Bennett, 
the poet, was an old friend, and in his home at 
Blackheath I met Bailey, the author of '* Festus,'* 
And several other literary men. Gerald Massey 
sent me a volume of his poems, and Edward Capern 
jsent me a song the first verse of which was : 

** A song — a lusty-hearted song, 
Come, join me as I sing ; 
Though Might be Right, and R^'ght bo Wrong, 

Still Honesty is King : 
The Sovereign ot a Monarchy, 
Built on the good old plan, 
That to be strong we must be free, 
,. And every one a man ! 

All-round, 

Heart Sound, 
Base manoeuvres scorning ; 

Upright, 

And down straight, 
Like six o'clock i' th' morning." 
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An old friend and neighbour, at Peckham Rye, 
was the Revd. Dr. J. Hiles Kitchens, afterifvards 
minister of Eccleston Square Chapel, I remember 
many of the earnest workers in the great Temper- 
ance cause : Samuel Bowley, a polished and gentle- 
manly speaker, James Lamer, of Framlingham^ 
Jabez Inwards, the Revd, T. J. Messer, the Revd. 
W. W. Robinson, of Chelsea, Joseph Thorpe, of 
Halifax, J. H. Esterbrooke, W. R. Selway, 
William Spriggs, the Revd. Isaac Doxey, John 
Ripley, Dr. Lees, Thomas Cash (who resided near 
me), G. C. Campbell, Richard Home, John 
Hilton, the Revd. Dr. Bums, J. Fenn Humm, 
Thomas Allan Smith, William Janson, George 
Hewlett, The Revd. Newman Hall, George Murphy, 
Samuel Couling, Wm. West, Richard Noah Bailey, 
Samuel InsuU, Stephen Shirley, and a host of 
others. The Revd. G. W. McCree wrote an article 
on me, entitled " One of our Orators." It was pub- 
lished in a monthly magazine. Thomas Whittaker 
I only heard once, and that was 40 years ago but I 
have never forgotten his address, and I have read 
his "Life's Battles in Temperance Armour" two 
or three times. George Lomax was a well-known 
speaker in the north, I never heard him, but I was 
told a very good story about him. He was 
delivering an address, in the open air, at Nafferton 
in Yorkshire, when a publican called out : " Lomax 
you're a fool ! " " Well," said Lomax, " I think 
either you or I must be one, but I will put it to the 
vote ; all these people know you, and they all know 
me, now all of you who think George Lomax a fool 
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put up your hands." Not a hand went up. " Now 
all of you who think this fellow, who just 
interrupted me, a fool put up your hands/' Every 
hand, in the crowd, went up. '^ I congratulate you, 
sir t " said Lomax, ^' upon the honour to which you 
have been elected by the free suffrages of your 
fellow townsmen, and I name you from this time, 
henceforth, and for ever, 'the fool of Nafferton/ " 



CHAPTER XL 

FROM 1862 to March, 1865, I was constantly 
lecturing all over the kingdom, from Devon- 
shire to Northumberiand. I paid two more 
visits to Ireland. During this period I prepared a 
popular lecture on "Shams," which had a great 
run, and is in request to this day. I also prepared 
one on "Albert the Good," which I gave in the 
Lower Room of Exeter Hall, and which I frequently 
delivered in the provinces. I gave an address at a 
great temperance demonstration at the Crystal 
Palace and also spoke at a large meeting in Exeter 
Hall. Many of the Mechanics' Institutions and 
Young Men's Societies in the country generally had 
a course of lectures during the winter, and I was 
often engaged ; and in the month or six weeks 
before I left London, to live in Cambridgeshire, I 
lectured at Ashford, Deal, Swindon, Bath, 
Devonport, Plymouth, Gloucester, Evesham, 
Maidenhead, Buntingford, Streatham Common, 
Lambeth, Loughborough, Kettering, Ackworth, 
Boston, Homcastle, Ware, Paddington, and many 
other places. In the spring of 1865 I left London 
to live at the Vicarage, West Wickham, Cambridge- 
shire. I rented it of Lord Hardwick. In the 
" Domestic Messenger " I wrote, " Before the April 
* Messenger ' reaches its readers I shall, if all be 
well, have left ' the great world of London ' for a 
home in one of the quietest of English villages. I 
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hope to send my readers many thoughts from the 
old vicarage house I am about to occupy — thoughts 
that will come to me, I hope, as I ramble by 
fragrant hedgerows, or through sweet-scented 
fields ; for in part the love of nature is leading me 
to this house shut in by trees, and surrounded by 
green fields ; and no doubt I shall often close my 
study door, and say with Wordsworth : 

' Books ! 'tis a dull and endless strife, 
Come hear the woodland linnet ! 
How sweet his music ! on my life 
There's more of wisdom in it. 

And hark how blithe the throstle sings 

He too is no mean preacher ! 
Come forth into the light of things 

Let nature be your teacher.' " 

On the 8th of May I ran up to London to speak, 
by invitation, at the annual meeting of the Bagged 
School Union. It was a splendid assembly. Exeter 
Hall was crowded in every part. Lord Shaftesbury 
presided, and he was supported by the Bishop of 
Bipon, the Dean of Melbourne, Lady Scott of 
Abbotsford, Sir Bobert W. Garden, The Bevd. 
Dr. Gumming, The Bevd. Prebendary Gadman, 
Judge Payne, Thomas Ghambers, Esq., Q.G., 
The Bevd. Dr. Hugh Allen, The Bevd. 
Dr. Titcombe, John Gorderoy, Esq., and many 
others. Speeches were delivered by the Dean of 
Melbourne, The Bevd. Dr. Gumming, the Bevd. 
Dr. Titcombe, The Bevd. Dr. Davies, Thomas 
Ghambers, Esq., Deputy-Judge Payne, and 
John De Fraine. A touching and serious reflection 
comes to me as I write this. AH those who were 
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on the platform that night — chairman and speakers 
have passed away, and I alone am left : 

'^ One sweetly solemn thoaght 
Cornea to me o'er and o'er, 
I'm nearer to my God to-day, 
Than over I have been before." 

After we got settled in our new home at West 
Wickham, we thought we would give a house- 
warming to all the poor women and aged people of 
the village ; so my dear wife and I invited them, 
and upwards of one hundred persons were present. 
We had half one day, and half the next. 
They had a substantial tea, and there was dancing 
on the lawn, and when the shades of evening came 
. they assembled in the dining and drawing roomsi 
where a plentiful supply of fruit, and an abundance 
of cake was handed round. There was singing and 
music, and it seemed to be a time of great joy, and 
just before ten o'clock I gave a short address 
telling them what a pleasure it had been to see 
them so happy, and that I wanted, as opportunity 
arose, to do a little good. They all knew what a 
charm the village had for me, because it was there 
I found her who was " the light of my home, and 
the good angel of my pilgrimage." I read something 
the other day about " wise laughter." They had 
had wise enjoyment ; they had laughed, and 
danced, and sung, and had beautiful fruit, and a 
good tea, and they could go home without pain or 
remorse, feeling that they had enjoyed themselves 
innocently and well. I hoped they would go home 
to do what was right, and set a bright example, 
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and train their children wisely, and have that 
blessing of God which made rich and added no 
sorrow with it. A number of books and /* British 
Workman," kindly sent to me by Mr. T. B. Smithies, 
were given to each person present. 

After this I was very busy preparing another 
lecture the title of which was " The Other Side." I 
was also making arrangements and mapping out 
my lecturing tours for the autumn and winter. I 
had the following description of the village fair 
printed. I wrote it for one of the local papers : 

" The Village Fair. — The village fair commenced 
on Saturday, and even now, two days after, the 
red-faced lads and lasses are crowding round the 
stalls, and the sound of the big drum comes 
incessantly to our ears. It is some years since we 
saw anything like it. In a little paddock, adjoining 
the * White Hart,' the stalls are built, and the 
great booth pitched, and the fun, and din, and roar 
goes on as in a town, only there are features here 
that we can never see in the crowded street, or 
busy square; for the hedges all round are like 
emerald — ^and the scent of the clover fields is as 
sweet as a garden posy — and the mowers are 
whetting their scythes in the next pasture — and up 
above the canvas of garish stall, and noisy dancing 
tent, the lark is soaring, and all the time sending 
waves of delicious music to the heedless throng 
beneath. The village fair is much like other fairs. 
The stalls are those of our boyhood, with gilded 
gingerbread, and wheels of fortune, and an infinite 
variety of toys, in front of which, the children are 
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making eyes almost as large as saucers, and 
chattering^ as we heard one of their mother's say, 
'twenty to the dozen.' There is a collection of 
waxwork figures, including the finding of Moses in 
the bulrushes, and the death of Napoleon at 
St. Helena ; a wonderful pony dancing * Pop goes 
the Weasel,' and telling the laughing listeners 
which one broke into the orchard, or robbed his 
grandmother's sugar pot; a faded and tattered 
show, from which the light of other days has 
departed — that trembled and shook like an aspen ; 
from the stage of which a dirty woman was 
perpetually beating a gong, and a wheezy clown 
constantly announcing a variety of 'comic and 
sentimental ' performances within ; ballad singers 
warning the young men not to ' kiss the girls at 
Wickham Fair,' and to another song shouting the 
chorus — 

' She was as beautiful as a butterfly, 
She was as proud as a queen, 
Was pretty little Polly Perkins 
Of Paddington Green.' 

Photographic * artists ' guaranteeing a perfect 
likeness in five minutes for sixpence ; skittle 
players, full of noise and drink ; the great dancing 
booth crowded, where, if the toes were neither 
Might nor fantastic,' they pattered and stamped 
unceasingly ; the faces of John and Jane flushed 
with excitement, and smiling with unmistakable 
enjoyment. In all the fair, though there was only 
one sight which made us glad, there were many 
which made us sad. It was a glad sight 
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to see the yonng merrj and joyaos; made 
happy with a few pence^-numing here and 
there, fall of life and glee — ^baying a doll, or a 
whistle, or a penny tmmpet — hanging to fiitfaer^s 
hand, and clinging to mother's dress, with cheeks 
mdrly, and eyes bright: who amongst all this 
crowd will enjoy themselres so mndi to-day, sleep 
so sweetly to-night, and wake so light-hearted 
to-morrow morning ? Not those men, surely, whose 
months are foni with low language, who cannot see 
beyond a qnart pot, and whose lires seem 
so often giren np to drink, and their own 
d^radation. They will spend pounds, and not 
enjoy themselves in the end like those who don't 
spend a penny. We could scarcely see one face 
that indicated refinement or intelligence. There 
was hardly a man with any inner sources of enjoy- 
ment. Will it always be so ? Will the day never 
come when they shall have better amusements 
presented to them — ^when they shall yearn for a 
healthier life ? , Will they never have an ambition, 
or one desire to 

* Peer into the future far as human can see ?' 

Will they never be lifted above the slavery of beer, 
and the companionship of the tap-room? The 
coming years will tell us ; but if the answer is to 
be yes, we must think of the poor as men^ not 
machines —we must reduce to daily practice what 
Judge Talfourd's tongue spoke of when it trembled 
in death on the Stafford Bench — we must have 
more sympathy, and trusting in God, we must 
never grow weary in well-doing/' 



CHAPTER XII. 

WHEN I was living in London, WilKam 
Tweedie seemed very anxious for me to have 
my "bumps" examined by Fowler and Wells, 
the American phrenologists, so one morning, after a 
call at 337 Strand, I walked across the street to 
their rooms, and this was the phrenological 
character they gave me : 

"JOHN DE FRAINE." 

" You possess a very active temperament. The 

nervous system predominates and there is no want 

of vitality, or of muscular strength, on the contrary 

there is proportion throughout. The indications* 

are that you descended from a healthy ancestry, 

possibly long-lived, thor^h you yourself are built 

on the high pressure principle. You need to sleep 

plentifully, to recreate, exercise the body in the 

open air, ride on horse, row a boat, or take its 

equivalent exercise in some other way, this together 

with the observance of the laws of life and health 

would secure to you almost uniform good health 

and prospect for long life. You have considerable 

power, are resolute, active, industrious, persevering 

and full of mental push. It is difficult for you to 

keep quiet, and you are happiest when you have 

most to do, and are most fully occupied. You 

must have been thrown upon your own resources, 

perhaps early in life, and have developed those 

organs which give a reasonable degree of self- 

o 
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reliance together with resolution. You enjoy the 
earnest debate, or discussion and would enter into 
it with your whole spirit and not let go till the thing 
was carried to its ultimate. Your sympathies are 
strong and active, your motives are good, and you 
are pleased to confer favours upon others when you 
can. You have taste, love for the beautifal in art, 
such as pictures, statuary and the like. You are 
also fond of everything grand and sublime in 
nature — ^mountain scenery, etc., and would be 
pleased to travel — would observe closely and 
quickly, and would learn more in this way than 
many, and would remember. You are very fond 
of poetry and oratory, you enjoy a joke, and are 
quick at repartee. You are adapted to preaching, 
teaching or some literary pursuit, but not so well 
adapted to business. The appetite is good, but 
you are neither a gourmand, nor an epicure. You 
will make money much easier than keep it, will need 
to make a banker of some trusty and economical 
«end for you are liberal and geoemu, to a Mt, 
and scarcely appreciate the true value of money. 
You love the young, home, friends, and all that 
belongs to the social circle. You are like your 
mother in most respects, have her sympathies, 
affections, anxiety and solicitude, her integrity and 
her ambition. You are frank, candid, open-hearted 
and free from concealment. It is almost a weakness 
in you that |you cannot conceal your own true 
feelings, but you are as spontaneous as possible, 
and are something like a lantern so that those who 
know you at all can see right through you, you are 
so transparent." 



CHAPTER XIIL 

ON November 6th, 1865, 1 lectured on "Shams" 
to a very large audience in St. Martin's Hall, 
London, the chair being occupied by Mr. 
Deputy-Judge Payne. Judge Payne was quite a 
popular chairman and speaker at religious and 
philanthropic meetings, and will be remembered by 
many of my readers. He always finished his speeches 
with impromptu verses. In my case he began and 
ended with them. His beginning was : 

** Friends, assembled here to-night, 
Look upon a carious sights 
See the veteran, Joseph Payne, 
Gre^ the stripling John De Fraine. 

See them on the platform stand, 
Grasp each other by the hand ; 
One whose race is almost run, 
One whose course is just begun. 

Joseph Payne has labour'd long ; 
John De Fraine, though young is strong 
Strong to battle for the right, 
Strong to put its foes to flight ! 

Strong, like David, when a boy, 
Giant evils to destroy ; 
Stones from slings, like battering rams, 
He can hurl at boasting shams ! 

Listen, while be truth declares, 
Of the world's deceitful snares ; 
And, when he has closed his strain, 
I, perhaps, may sing again." 
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His conclusion was — 

"Oo thy way, good John De Fraine, 
With the thanks of Joseph Payne ; 
In thyself we joy to see 
What thou say'st man ought to be. 

Gk> thy way, good John De Fraine, 
Go thy way to come again, 
That the public may behold 
Pictured stories wisely told. 

Cheer thy heart, and go thy way ; 
Do thy work from day to day ; 
Bightly use the present time, 
Forward look to scenes sublime ! 

When the sky shall backward roll, 
Opening like a parted scroll — 
Earth with all its shams shall flee. 
Lost in heaven's reality. 

And may we, and all the young. 
Whom we labour hard among, 
Enter, shams and shufflings past, 
Into real joys at last." 

My lecturing engagements came in very fast. In 
1866 and 1867 I was constantly speaking. From 
September to December in 1866 I lectured at 
Paddington, Fyfield, Camberwell, Woolwich, Colne, 
Airton, Skipton, Otley, Leeds, Barnsley, Ware, 
Chris tchurch, Haverhill, Aylesbury, Horncastle, 
Wincanton, Launceston, Liskeard, Dartmouth, 
Lambeth, Deal, Ham Street, Ipswich, Holloway, 
Battersea, Brixton Hill, Rugeley, Aberdeen 
Montrose, Glasgow, Dumfries, Greenock, Brechin 
Dumbarton, Falkirk, and other places. At Laun- 
ceston a rather laughable scene took place. I had 
finished my lecture, amidst loud cheering, and had 
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Stepped off the platform, when the chairman, in a 
very genial way said : " Mr. De Fraine we are in 
the habit of asking our lecturers questions. Have 
you any objection to answer any question that 
may be put to you ? " "I have no objection, sir, 
to answer any questions that I can," I replied, 
** but I would remind you that a fool might ask 
more questions in five minutes, than a philosopher 
could answer in five months ! " I sat down, and 
there was a pause, when an elderly man got up and 
said that never had he been more pleased with a 
lecture in his life than with the one they had 
just listened to ; but there was one little sham 
about the lecturer, and that was (referring to my 
moustache), " the little bit of hair on his upper lip ! " 
There was a great outburst of oh I oh ! and 
laughter, and noise. "Oh," I said, laughingly, 
** that's real enough." "Well, well,'' said our 
elderly friend, "real or not, the lecturer has 
trimmed every hair in it to the greatest nicety, and 
I think he's a bit of a dandy." There was another 
angry outcry, and much holloaing and uproar, and 
amidst that I put on my overcoat, and the meeting 
broke up. I very much enjoyed my visits to Scot- 
land. The first place I lectured at was Dumbarton. 
I travelled nearly all day to reach it ; but a heavy 
fall of snow made the trains late. I telegraphed 
from Glasgow to ask whether I should go, and the 
reply was yes, and they would keep the audience. 
I think it was a quarter to nine before I reached 
the Hall. Two or three gentlemen met me at the 
station, and one took my portmanteau, and another 
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my bag, and another my mg, and one said *^ Can 
you run ? " and off we trotted to the Borough Hall. 
I felt very tired and dirty, and said I must wash 
my hands and face, but Mr. John McAusland, the 
provost, said I was all right, and in we went and I 
gave the lecture to several hundred persons. It 
was in connection with the Mechanic's Institute. 
I thought the Scotch audiences exceedingly 
appreciative and intelligent, and very enthusiastic. 
I was delighted with Aberdeen, Glasgow, and 
Dundee. I lectured in the City Hall, Glasgow, for 
the Young Men's Christian Association, and at 
Dundee in the Kinnaird Hall. After my long and 
exhausting journeys, and the excitement of meetings 
it was a great joy to me to get back to my home in 
the quiet Cambridgeshire village. One day, my 
friend Mr. James Toller told me that Spurgeon 
was going to preach at Waterbeach, and be his 
guest at Wilbraham, and he asked me and Mrs. 
De Fraine to go and stay with them. We did so, 
and although all these years have elapsed, I remem- 
ber those two happy days with deep satisfaction 
and pleasure. A great congregation listened 
to the sermon at Waterbeach in the afternoon. I 
was deeply moved by it. It was a powerful, 
touching, gracious, and most comforting deliverance 
on the words : *' His name shall be as ointment 
poured forth." In the evening the crowd was still 
greater. Between the services several of us went 
to tea at a house situated in an orchard. I had not 
then been introduced to Mr. Spurgeon, but I sat 
next to him. During the tea someone said to me 
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"Mr De Fraine, are you any relation to Mr. 
Bichard De Fraine of Lutterworth?" I said 
" Yes, he's my father's first cousin." Mr. Spurgeon 
then turned round to me and said " There's a Mr. 
John De Fraine, a veiy eloquent lecturer, have you 
ever heard him ? " The people at the table began 
to laugh, and I said " I suppose, Mr. Spurgeon, I 
am the man." He then shook hands with me, and 
said how delighted he was to see me. We drove 
to Wilbraham to Mr. Toller's after the evening 
sermon, and remained until the following night. I 
greatly enjoyed Mr. Spurgeon*s company. A more 
kind, genial, unassuming, interesting man I never 
met with. He and Mr. Toller went the next 
morning to look at a little chapel in the village. 
They asked me if I would accompany them, and I 
did, and just as Spurgeon was walking up to the 
chapel an old woman ran out of a cottage and 
putting up her hand said in a very funny way ** Be 
cautious ! " Then when he came out of the chapel 
she said again '^ Be cautious ! " Then as a parting 
shot she followed a few yards and once more said 
^* Be cautious ! " Turning round Spurgeon said 
*' There's very great need for it, my dear sister," 
and with that we were allowed to depart. Mr. 
Spurgeon invited me to lecture in his Tabernacle, 
and later on I did so to a very lai^e and enthusiastic 
audience. 

Sheldon Chadwick the gifted author of '' Poems 
of Life," etc., sent me the following words : — 

" John De Fraine 1 John De Fraine ! 
Yoa have a poet's heart and brain, 
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Ton can melt with a tender strain 
The souls of men, and soothe their pain, 
With eloquence like a golden rain, 
Dearly I love you, John De Fraine. 

Choral heart of sweet speech and song, 
Bright are the gems that to you belong. 
Smiles in eyes that have looked no wrong, 
Blessings, joy feasts, and affection strong. 
Prayers of the ruin-ransomed throng, 
Whose lives in happiness roll along. 

Behold how serpents quiver and play, 
On lips that in childhood used to pray, 
Mothers are weeping, fathers are gray. 
For those who from virtue's flower path stray, 
O'er the moral darkness flash truth's ray, 
Press on, young spirit, while life is May. 

There is noble work for you to do, 
Flowers of love on men's hearts to strew, 
Jewels of bliss to restore anew, 
Be earnest, honest, faithful and true, 
Cleave to the right, it will cleave to you, 
<Sarlands of glory gleam in your view. 

The little child loves to be caressed^ 
And Love is sweet to each human breast ; 
i The bird is merry that owns a nest. 

And Home is the pilgrim's shrine of rest. 
Twin themes, methinks, you admire them best. 
Long may you live and in both be blest ! " 



CHAPTER XIV. 

1 CONTINUED my lecturing work with 
unabated zeal all over the country from 1865 to 
1868. I also published a little book entitled 
" Moved with Compassion." In 1868 we left the 
Vicarage to reside at White Hall. Our vicar 
wanted it for a curate, so I had to look out for 
another home. White Hall, the house in which 
my wife was brought up as a chUd, was let to me. 
and there I have resided for more than 30 years. 
In 1870 a fire broke out, and we had a narrow 
escape with our lives. My study is next to our 
bed room, and on the Saturday night we sat up 
rather late ; we slept soundly and at about 
six o'clock the following morning, Sunday, 
February 13th, we were awakened by the barking 
and scratching of a little dog. I said " What's 
that ? " My wife said '' It's the little dog, and he'll 
tear the sofa cushions to pieces, and I'll turn him 
out." She went to the door, but came back 
instantly, saying : "I dare not go in John, there's 
a light all round the door." " Nonsense, my dear," 
I said, and I ran to the room. I was knocked 
back by a swirl of flame, and the little dog was 
dead. I went to my wife and said " Come down, 
my dear, the house is on fire." "I won't go 
without you," she said. I wrapped a blanket 
round her and got her down. The servant had 
run before with our little boy. We got outside 
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and called " Fire, fire," and the neighbours came, 
and it was got under. My wife was taken to her 
father's at the other end of the village, and the 
next day she presented me with a valentine in the 
shape of a little daughter ; but for a little while it 
was a dark and sad time, and for two or three 
weeks I could not go into the old home, and see 
what havoc had been wrought, and all our wedding 
presents destroyed, without bursting into tears. I 
was greatly grieved too about the little dog. I 
wrote the following letter to the " Times." 

"A FAITHFUL DOG.'' 

" To the Editor of the ' Times.'— Sir, On Sunday 
morning my house was partly destroyed by fire, 
and my wife and I were mercifully preserved 
through the scratching and barking of a little 
favourite dog. We were sound asleep and the dog 
woke us by scratching at, and barking through the 
wall at the head of the bed. The room next to us 
was then in flames. I am truly grieved to add 
that the dog was burnt to death. I hope you will 
find room for this interesting, though painful 
record of the faithfulness and devotion of a little 
dog. — Yours faithfully, John De Fraine. 

White Hall, 

West Wickham, Cambridgeshire." 

I received a great many letters, amongst them 
the following one from Miss (now the Baroness) 
Burdett Coutts, whose humane and benevolent 
efforts are so well known. 

'' Chrenberg Hall, Torquay, February 21st, 1870. 

Miss Burdett Coutts presents her compliments 
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to Mr. De Frame. She has just read in * The 
Times' his toaching tribute to the faithful little 
creature, to whose affection and sagacity he and 
his family (under God's providence) owed their life. 
Miss Burdett Coutts ventures to think that for the 
sake of the poor dog, Mr. De Fraine would take 
an interest in a subject which may have already 
interested him, and she, therefore, sends by book 
post some copies of a circular she wrote a short 
time since in the hope of exciting, not more feeling 
for a good that already exists, but, more systematic 
attention to the subject of animals and their 
treatment; with these Miss Burdett Coutts has 
enclosed a hymn, composed by a dear friend who 
resides with her. She also cannot resist suggesting 
to Mr. De Fraine whether he could not send to the 
Society's journal, *The Animal World,' a more 
detailed account of the fire, from which he was 
mercifully saved, and of the favourite he lost. It 
would interest many; might serve the cause of 
humanity, and she is assured how very anxious the 
secretary is to publish authentic records of animal 
life and intelligence." 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE year 1870 was also memorable to me 
because in the summer the foundation stones of 
my Mission Hall were laid. I had lectured in 
many places and raised funds, and on June ISth, the 
work was begun, and the day was made the occasion 
of a happy and joyous demonstration. At the 
stone laying the Balsham Church Choir sang several 
pieces. The vicar oflfered the following prayer : 
"ALMIGHTY GOD, our Heavenly Father, 
without whom nothing is strong, nothing holy, we 
beseech Thee to look with favour upon the engage- 
ments of this day, and to bless the work now about 
to be begun. May the building, which is to be 
erected on this spot, be a light to the whole neigh- 
bourhood; and as its mission will be to combat 
ignorance, and superstition, and sin — entreating 
men to live as rational beings — may many learn to 
abhor that which is evil and cleave to that which 
is good ; so that Thy name may be exalted and 
the Redeemer's Kingdom be extended. And as 
we this day lay Corner Stones of a new building, 
may we all be built upon the Great and Chief 
Comer Stone, Christ Jesus. Bless the village in 
which we live; teach all of us: rich and poor, 
masters and servants, old and young, to live to 
Thy Glory, so that in life we may be ready for 
death, and in death fitted for life eternal. And this 
we beg for Jesus Christ His sake. Amen." 
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The first stone was laid by Mrs. De Frame. 
Then Mr Daniel Gurteen laid one, then Mr. William 
Lovell, and then Mr. James Toller. Many 
hundreds of persons were present, amongst them 
being : The Revd. J. L. Lees, M.A., Vicar of West 
Wratting and West Wickham ; the Revd. Mr. 
Hammond, M. A. curate of Hadstock ; J. S. Garrett, 
Esq., and the Misses Garrett, of Cavendish ; D. 
Gurteen, Esq., of Haverhill, and party ; T. Prince, 
Esq., of Balsham; Mr. John Ruse, of Thurlow; 
Mr. W. H. Palmer, and Mrs. and Miss Palmer, of 
Weston Colville ; W. Lovell, Esq., of Milner Square, 
Islington ; Mr. and Miss Parkin, of Bumpstead ; 
Mr. James Toller ; Mr. Boulton, of Catley Park ; 
Mr. Joseph De Fraine, of Aylesbury ; Mr. and 
Miss Wilkinson, of Hadstock; the Revd. Mr. 
Horton, the Revd. Mr. and Mrs. Simpson, Joshua 
Smith, Esq., Mr. J. C. Traylen, Mr. T. Traylen, 
Mr. and Miss Hailes, Mr. and Miss Haggar, Mr. 
T. Smoothy, etc. An open air fete was held in a 
field opposite my house, a free tea was given to all 
the children, and the excellent band of the 17th 
Ess3x Rifle Volunteers discoursed sweet music. 
The following year, on Easter Monday, 1871, the 
hall was opened. It is a unique and pretty building, 
45 feet long by 21 feet wide. To render the 
opening a joyous one, a free tea was given to all 
the poor people of the village. Several members 
of the Haverhill Choral Society gave their services, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Gurteen presided at the piano 
and harmonium. At 3 o'clock in the afternoon 
the hall was crowded. The proceedings opened 
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with singing *' Praise God from whom all blessmgs 
flow," after which the vicar offered an earnest 
and appropriate prayer, and I delivered the 
following 

OPENING ADDRESS : 

" I am very glad to see you here, and to be able 
to welcome you to this interesting and beautiful 
hall. Twelve years ago, I saw West Wickham for 
the first time ; and my business then was of a very 
pleasing character, for I came ' sweethearting.' 
In due course I found a wife, and I took away 
from this village one who has been the joy of my life. 
Noweversincethosesweethearting days, West Wick- 
ham has been a sunny spot to me, and when, half 
a dozen years since, I had an opportunity of renting 
the Vicarage house, I left ' the great world of 
London,' and came here to live amongst you ; and 
I trust, in some poor measure, to be like that 
shepherd boy and king of old, who, thousands of 
years ago, ' served his own generation according to 
the will of God, and then fell on sleep/ And very 
pleasant living on the whole it has been. We are 
not without our faults at West Wickham, and we 
are not exactly perfect ; but it would be very won. 
derful if we were. And then we don't know every- 
thing, though it's remarkable how much, even in a 
small place like this, some people know, but it's a 
great deal more remarkable what they don'i know. 
But to be serious. Ever since I have lived here I 
have felt great interest in the poor, and especially 
in our young agricultural labourers. I have said 
to myself: here they are — 16, 17, 18, or 20 years 
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of age. A gentleman's son, a merchant's son, a 
farmer's son can sit at home in easy chairs, in well- 
fdmished rooms ; he can read ; he can hear music ; 
he can pay for amusements; he can invite his 
friends to pleasant and joyous intercourse ; he can 
go into society and acquire refinement, and the 
charm of polished manners ; why should not there 
be something for the poor lads of West Wickham 
and every other village, better than the beer shop 
or the street corners ? And so as I thought of this 
I resolved to see what, with God's blessing, I, as 
an humble individual, could do; and I have 
worked, and toiled, and prayed; and, after long 
labour and great anxiety, I see this handsome 
building finished ; and if I know my own heart 
right, I wish to give God the glory, and my only 
desire is to spend and be spent in trying to do 
good to the poor people around me. I don't sup- 
pose the new hall will ' set the Thames on fire,' or 
be guilty of anything very wonderful. It won't 
make every drunkard sober, nor every fool a wise 
man, nor every lazy lout a paragon of perfection, 
nor will it make every backbiter hold his tongue, 
nor every brainless busybody sweep his own door 
clean, nor every chattering gossip look at home and 
keep there, nor every bad-principled shuffler 
honest and true. But if it make only a few 
wise and wise in time, if it lead any to a brave and 
manly life, if it teach one boy to strive for better 
things, if it move one lad to be tender and true, if 
it make one feel — well, I am only a labourer, and 
my lot in life is lowly, but for all that I am a man, 
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and though I am poor I may be rich in character 
and integrity, and uprightness ; if it throw only 
one gleam of a diviner existence into his soul, and 
make him say : ' I will be sober— I'll be steady — 
I'll persevere — I'll keep away from bad company — 
I'll shun low habits— I'll do my duty— I'll work as 
in the sight of God — I'll be strong, and quit myself 
as a man — they who bore me shall be proud of me 
— I'll go out into the world to field or factory, to 
farm or workshop, and I'll try to win the esteem 
of those who employ me — FU bring no trouble to 
the home in which I was bom — I'll never send my 
father to the grave in sorrow, nor break the heart 
of my mother in her widowhood and old age, but 
I'll be a comfort to the one and a joy to the 
other ' ; if, I say, I can but get one man to feel and 
act like this, I shall indeed be thankful that God 
made me the instrument of leading that one life to 
brave and manly issues. We propose having classes 
for young men — lectures, readings, music, Sunday 
evening addresses, and such other things as I hope 
will, in the language of the circular which invited 
you here, promote what Tennyson beautifully calls 
' the common love of good ' ; will rouse the sinful 
from their sleep of death, and win the vacant and 
the vain to a heavenlier and a better life. Now I 
don't wish tc tire you, but there are a few words I 
should like to say. This hall, bright and light and 
pretty and commodious as it is, depends for its 
success very much upon you. Bricks and mortar 
won't do a man much good. This building might 
be ten times more attractive than it is, and yet it 
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might be a failure. I want yoa to co-operate with 
me— to work with me — to heed what I say — and if 
it be right put it into practice. I want you to 
preach, not with words, but with works. I don't 
want you to say anything, but to do something. I 
want you to be better labourers, better tradesmen,, 
better villagers, better fathers and mothers, better 
boys at home. And just as the sweet, fresh,, 
caller air of the morning, wafted over gveexk 
meadows, or across the sea, brings health and 
life, and purifies the fever den, and conquera 
the miasma that would have gendered death ; 
so do I long to feel in this village the bracing 
currents of a blessed life — ^sweeping away craft, 
and deceit, and idleness, and depravity — ^bearing 
us along to the things which are pure, and 
lovely, and of good report. Did I say a minute 
since I wanted you to preach ? Very likely you 
sever went into a pulpit or stood on a platform in 
your lives, and yet you all preach. Tes all of you 
— ^who have kindly come here this afternoon, and 
are now listening to me with such gracious patience 
— ^you all preach ; rich and poor — master and man — 
mistress and maid— farmer and labourer — ^parson 
and people — ^young and old, clever or ignorant — 
yes, all of you, as you plough the land, or sow the 
com, or build the houses, or write the books of 
the world — ^yes, all of you, for weal or woe, for bane 
or for blessing, to do good or evil, do yon live and 
move and have your being. It isn't my wisdom. 
Say what yon like, but all the saying will never 
alter an eternal fact. No man liveth to himself. 
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"Will you be angry then with me if I ask you in the 
practice of your daily life to preach for courage, 
and honour, and truth, and gentleness, and gener- 
osity. There are three things I want to see poor 
men cultivate. First, * a habit of self-respect/ I 
want to see them have a little pride. Not the silly 
pride of our day when people think they are better 
than you if they have 9^d. more money, for I wish 
to know not what a man has got but what he is. 
Nor the silly pride of servant girls who think three 
farthing bits of finery the best thing in the world ; 
and who come home decked out in such cheap smart- 
ness that I should think some of their old fashioned 
grandmothers wonder who they are. Not that 
pride, for I can tell you, my good girls, of some- 
thing better than cheap finery, and that is to be 
clothed with meekness and virtue and goodness ; 
to have a pound in the Post Office Savings Bank, 
and a little present now and then for the old folks 
at home. No, not silly pride, but manly pride. A 
desire to do right* a spirit above the taproom, a 
longing for improvement, a burning wish to come 
to something better than the workhouse. Then, 
secondly, *do your work well.' Never mind 
whether you are praised or blamed — whether yon 
are seen or not seen — there is One Eye that never 
sleeps or slumbers. It sees you — it sees your 
masters, it sees me — oh, let us work and remember 
that there is one great Master over us all. Don't 
be afraid of work. We must all toil with the hand 
or with the head. Never be ashamed of work, but 
always be ashamed of work badly done. The other 
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day I had an extract from the * New York Tribune ' 
sent me. It was — 

' I love the danging of the hammen. 
The whirring of the plane, 
The crashing of the busy saw, 
The creaking of the crane : 
The ringing of the anyil, 
The grating of the drill, 
The clatt'ring of the turning lathe. 
The whirring of the mill ; 
The clipping of the tailor's shears, 
The driving of the awl : 
These sounds of actire industry 
I love — I love them all. 

For they tell my listening spirit 
Of the earnestness of life. 
How much of all its pleasure 
Cometh still of toil and strife : 
Not the toil and strife which fainteth 
And murmureth by the way : 
Not the toil or strife which groaneth 
Beneath the tyrant's sway ; 
But the toil that ever springeth 
From a free and willing heart — 
The strife that ever bringeth 
To the toUer, noble part. 

0, there's joy and good in labour 
If we labour but aright. 
Giving vigour to the day time 
And much sweeter sleep at night : 
A good that bringeth pleasure 
Even to the toiling hours. 
For duty cheers the spirit 
As the dew revives the flowers : 
Giving strength and hope in sorrow, 
Driving storms and clouds away. 
Making sunshine for the morrow 
From the darkness of to-day. 
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Saj it not that our GkMxl Father 
Bade ns labour as a doom : 
No, it is His richest mercy, 
Meant to sweeten life's dull gloom. 
Let us cheerily then be doing 
Whatsoe'er we find to do, 
With an earnest, willing spirit. 
And a stoong hand, free and true.' 

Then, thirdly, *love home/ Make it bright and 
happy. Fill it with love and affection. Let it be 
an attractive spot to your children. Live so that 
you can sing that good old song : 

' 'Mid pleasures and palaces, where'er we may roam, 
Be it ever so homely there's no place like home.' 

Bear and forbear. Sometimes when I am 
lecturing I tell a story of a man and his wife who 
never did agree but once. They then agreed that 
they would agree. *Kobert,' the wife said, 
* Robert, I've got a good thought come into my 
head.' ' Bless me,' he said, ' There aint been one 
there for a good many years to my certain 
knowledge.' * Well,' she said, ' I should like that 
we should agree to agree.' * Agreed,' he said. So 
they sat together several hours without speaking, 
but the old lady couldn't bear that, and at last she 
said, ' O, dear, I wish I was dead.' * I wish so too,' 
said the old man. So they did agree. Don't agree 
like that, my good friends, but learn to forgive, and 
live in love, for 'tis pleasant living. Many of you 
live at home with parents ; and some of you are 
the only sons of widows. Be good lads, I beseech 
you. You'll never have anybody love you like a 
mother, you'll never have anybody cling to you like 
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her, and some day when you go into the room, and 
the curtains are drawn, and you step up to look at 
the dear face so still and white, and touch the hand 
so cold, and feel that the heart that loved you is 
hushed and stilled for ever, — then, and not till 
then, you'll know how much you've lost. There 
are some of us in this hall, who haven't had a 
mother on earth for many years, but we never, no, 
never, forget her unspeakable affection. Be good 
lads then, especially at home. If the homes be 
happy, the whole village will be happy, and if we 
make ourselves happy, and other people happy, 
then drunkenness, and poaching, and deception, and 
all wrong goings on will be knocked on the head, 
and ours will be a healthy and joyous parish 
indeed, a living voice for the righteousness which 
exalteth a nation, and the truth which alone can 
make us brave and free. I shall take higher 
ground than this. Ever since I was twenty years 
of age, I have been going up and down this land 
lecturing on many subjects, and trying, to the best 
of my ability, to spread knowledge and enlighten 
mankind, but I have always had faith in something 
better than lecturing on social topics ; and though 
I am only a layman, and what Thackeray called 
a 'week-day preacher,' yet, 1 trust, we shall 
be able sometimes to speak here for the best 
of all friends — the Friend of sinners. If I 
remember that we are rational creatures, shall I 
forget that we are immortal beings ? Shall I foi*get 
Him whom to know .is life eternal? Behold 
His wonders in the world! Seed time and 
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harvest, summer and winter^ rain &lling upon just 
and unjust. I looked out of my study window 
last Thursday night and I never saw any- 
thing so magnificent. The heavens were full 
of splendour — the sky jewelled with stars 
and planets — the moon throwing a girdle 
of glory round the distant woods — * the armed 
apparition of Orion, his spear pointing away 
into immeasurable space ' — when I looked at that 
wondrous sight, a feeling of awe came over me, 
and I remembered David's solemn words : * When 
I consider the heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which Thou hast ordained; 
what is man that Thou art mindful of him ? and 
the son of man that Thou visitest him ? For Thou 
hast made him a little lower than the angels, and 
hast crowned him with glory and honour.' My 
good friends, of what avail is ' all we know ' or all 
we have, if we have no faith in God and no trust 
in His dear Son, our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ? Life with all of us slips quickly by, but 
some of you are old men, bearing the weight of 70 
or 80 years. Old age should be a time of peace, 
and, as our shadow darkens to the grave, it 
should be lit up with Holy reliance uponr Him who 
tasted death for every man, and with kingly and 
marvellous condescension became poor that we 
through His poverty might become rich. I will only 
add that I thank my kind friends, everywhere, who 
have shown sympathy with me in this labour of love. 
I hope the hall will answer my expectations ; I hope 
it will be a light to the whole neighbourhood ; I 
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hope it will extend the Redeemer's Kingdom and 
do good to many; and long after I have ceased 
from earthly labour, and my head is laid * low in 
the mould/ I hope it will be carried on by my 
children for the benefit of another generation, and 
for the moral, and social, and religious elevation of 
a people yet unborn. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE address, at the opening of the Mission Hall, 
was in great demand and had a wide 
<^irculation. I was very pleased to receive a letter one 
morning from a minister in Edinburgh, saying that 
the Revd. Thomas Binney, the famous pre>acher, and 
author of " How to make the best of both worlds/' 
told him that he had read it with much pleasure 
and delight. When I lived in London I heard of 
a very vain and opinionated man, I will call him 
Samuel Clarke, who, at a meeting one day, said 
there was only one man in London who could 
preach a sermon worth hearing, and that was 
Thomas Binney, and there was only one man who 
could understand it and value it when it was 
preached, and that was Samuel Clarke ! 

I was still hard at work in 1872 and 1873. In 
the autumn of 1873 I lectured at Lutterworth, 
Bedford, Coventry, Leamington, Stratford-on-Avon, 
and many other places. During my stay at 
Stratford I went over to Eatington to breakfast 
with Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Gibbins, members of 
the Society of Friends. I spent a very delightful 
morning ; and I met Mr. J. B. Braithwaite, a man 
of considerable influence amongst Quakers. I was 
deeply interested in his conversation. It ranged 
over a variety of topics, and he seemed to lift all he 
spoke about to a very high platform. I was greatly 
moved by his earnestness and spirituality; and 
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I felt that I was in the presence of a scholar, a 
Christian, and a gentleman. In November of this 
year, I paid another visit to Scotland, lecturing at 
several places, and on my way back I spoke at 
Lancaster, Newcastle-under-Lyne, and Hunslet 
near Leeds. I also published a shilling book, 
entitled: "Mission Hall Addresses." Now and 
then I heard some rough and ready speeches from 
working men. At a temperance meeting, at 
Peckham, a man shouted, " Don't tell me what I 
*ave been, tell me what I ham, I don't belong to 
the 'aves been, I'm one of the now's har." At 
another meeting an old man got up in a very 
excited way. and shutting one eye began to sing in 
a most comical style, and amidst roars of 
laughter : 

" There's a good time coming boys, 
Wait a little longer ! " 

Trying to do good is not always easy work, 
sometimes it is very hard ; and but for the 
grace and help of God I should have often 
^rown weary. I remember the case of a young 
woman, a native of the village in which I 
reside. She was one of the servants in the house 
of a country squire in the next parish. She had 
given away food, and was charged with tlieft, and 
sentenced to a year's imprisonment. Many persons 
thought it was a cruel and unjust sentence. I was 
one of the number; and I decided to get up a 
petition to the Home Secretary, asking that there 
might be some remission of the sentence. Nearly all 
the grand and petty jury signed it, but the petition 
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was in vain ; and what vexed and greatly annoyed 
me was the receipt of a coarse and ndgar letter 
from the sqnire who had prosecuted the girl. Mr. 
Brand, afterwards Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and later on Lord Hampden, was going to 
present the petition, and he asked me to go up to 
London, and call on him at the residence of Sir 
Hamilton Seymour. I did so, and showed him the 
letter I had received from the squire, and the reply 
I was going to send to him ; and he said to me : 
'"Don't take any notice of it, Mr. De Fraine. 
Some day he will be sorry he wrote it, and your 
motives will be sure to be respected. life isn't 
long enough to quarrel." When he was Speaker 
of the House of Commons, Mr. Brand sent me his 
portrait. It hangs in my study now, and I never 
look at it without thinking of his beautiful words : 
** Life isrCt long enough to quarrel^ In August, 
1874, 1 left home to lecture in the Midlands, the 
North of England, and Scotland, for three months. 
I had large meetings, and was received with much 
enthusiasm ; but I was home sick the whole of the 
time, and it was with great difficulty that I could 
keep from my dear ones. I was much touched in 
one town in Scotland by a gentleman coming to me 
early irf the morning, when I was preparing to 
leave for the Highlands, and saying: "Mr. De 
Fraine, I have come to say good-bye, and to thank 
you for your lectures. You leave your home and 
those who are dear to you, to go about the kingdom 
trying to do good, pray take this," and slipping a 
handsome present into my hand, he was gone 
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almost before I could say a word. I lectured at 
Leicester, Derby, Longhborough, Oakham, Lan- 
caster, Whitehaven, Cockermouth, Workington, 
Eolmamock, Ajrr, Alloa, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, 
£lgin, For&r, Inverness, and a great many otiier 
places. Li 1875 I was able to add a reading room 
to the Mission Hall, at West Wickham. The 
foundation stone was laid by my eldest son, a 
little boy — ^then seven years old. I composed the 
followini{ hymn for the occasion, and it was naag 
at uTHyig of tho proceeding, : . ^ 

" Gh)d bless the work we now begiii, 
To combat ignorance and ain ; 
And, grant that as these walls we raise, 
Oar hearts may give Thee thanks and praise. 

God bless all efforts to persuade 
Mankind from habits which degrade ; 
And grant that knowledge, trath, and light, 
Maj lead to happiness and right. 

God bless the boy who lays this stone ; 
Lead him through life ; make him thine own ;] 
And grant that he may grow to be, 
A faithful servant, Lord, of Thee. 

God bless our neighbours — one and all, 
Hear us, our Father, when we call ; 
And grant that old and young may be 
Trusting alone O Lord, in Thee. 

God bless our work from day to day, 
Be Thou our Shield — our Hope — our Stay ; 
And when our work shaU ended be, 
Lord, take us home, to rest with Thee." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

IN 1875 I published a second edition of my little 
book, '' Home Thoughts/' and later on a second 
edition of "The Voice of Childhood"; and I was 
constantly lecturing in 1876 and 1877. In the 
early part of 1878 I received a letter from 
Mr. Henry Thompson of Mincing Lane, asking me 
if I would give some lectures on behalf of the 
Crystal Palace Bible Stand. The lectures were to 
be given in connection with a fund that was being 
raised, for the free distribution of portions of the 
Holy Scriptures, at the International Exhibition in 
Paris. I went to London and met the committee 
at a house in Great Tower Street, and it was 
decided that I should go over to France, for a 
fortnight, and see the work of distribution go on. 
Accordingly I went to Paris, and took part in an 
effort that deeply interested me, and that I felt sure 
God would greatly bless. A beautiful " kiosk " was 
erected near the Trocadara entrance to the 
exhibition, and from the open windows of that 
kiosk I helped to give, to all comers, thousands of 
portions of the Scriptures, in French, German, 
English, Dutch, Russian, Italian, and all sorts of 
languages. They were eagerly sought for, and 
thankfully received, and sometimes the crowd 
round the centre window was very large; I 
returned home greatly impressed with the value of 
the work. I thought Paris a wonderful and 
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beautiful city. During my visit I attended the 
opening of a large hall, erected by the Church 
Continental Aid Society, the building was densely 
crowded. Lord Shaftesbury spoke most admirably 
in English, Sir Harry Yemey, a Buckinghamshire 
worthy, spoke in French; a Frenchman of 
distinction addressed the assembly ; and then 
Gavazzi, the Italian orator, spoke in his native 
tongue. He was greatly applauded ; and when he 
said they were assembled in one of the three 
queen cities of the earth, and those cities were 
London, Paris, Eome, and they were that day 
being addressed by a Londoner, a Parisian, a 
Roman, the effect appeared to be almost electrical. 
Immediately on my return I began to lecture ; 
large and crowded audiences assembled ; some of 
the meetings were deeply interesting. At 
Downham, in the Isle of Ely, I gave my lecture in 
the open air. I stayed with the rector, the 
Revd. F. Fisher, it was a Icvely evening in June, 
and hundreds of persons assembled on the rectory 
lawn. At Leeds the Philosophical Hall was 
crowded to excess ; it was the same in the Royal 
Institution, Hull; the Theatre, Chatham; the 
Athenaeum, Bristol; and other places. I was 
speaking in all directions, from May until October, 
and I always think of that happy time with gi'eat 
delight. I have before me now a letter from 
William Hawke, the secretary, dated June 3rd, 
1878, saying : — " Dear Friend, Christian thanks for 
yours of the 1st, enclosing £30. Our committee 
meet on July 1st, and would like to see you. May 
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our loving Lord incline the hearts of His people to 
give cheerfully and liberally to this happy work, 
and ever support and strengthen you when you 
stand up to proclaim the need of funds in order to 
give the Word of the Living God to the thousands 
who flock to the exhibition daily/' 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE year 1887 was a very happy one for me. 
Not only was I exceedingly busy lecturing, but 
it was our silver wedding, on July the 1st, and 
it was kept in most joyous fietshion, and in a way that 
greatly gladdened my heart. The newspapers gave 
the following account of it. — * ' The little village of 
West Wickham, in which Mr. John De Fraine, 
the popular lecturer, has resided for more than 
twenty years, and in which his wife was bom, was 
on Tuesday last, the scene of unusual excitement. 
The occasion was the silver wedding of Mr. and 
Mrs. De Fraine. They were married in the parish 
church of West Wickham, twenty-five years ago ; 
and the event was celebrated on Tuesday in a very 
joyous and interesting manner. An open air fSte 
was held in the White Hall pasture, between 300 
and 400 persons being present, various sports were 
engaged in, and the Linton Brass Band discoursed 
excellent music to the gratification of all present. 
The day was gloriously fine; and every one 
appeared very happy. About nine o'clock a large 
crowd gathered round Mr. De Fmine. It must 
have been very gratifying to him to have seen it, 
for it contained representatives from nearly every 
farm-house and cottage in the place. When silence 
was obtained, the Vicar congratulated Mr. and 
Mrs. De Fraine, in the name of all present, and 
expressed the hope that they might live for many 
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long and happy years. This was greeted with three 
cheers, most enthusiastically given, and when ** God 
Save the Queen " had been both played and sung, 
the large party began to break up. An interesting 
feature ofthe occasion was the presentation to Mr. 
and Mrs. De Fraine of a handsome testimonial, 
which had been subscribed to by nearly every 
person in the village. It consisted of a beautifiil 
writing desk, several books, a dessert service, and 
two oil paintings." 

I was able to tell my neighbours, what I think 
most of them already knew, that our married life 
had been a truly happy one ; that we had cares, 
and anxieties, and worries, but God had always 
helped us to bear them; and that my wife had 
never wilfully spoken one unkind word to me, nor 
had I ever wilfully spoken one to her, during the 
whole quarter of a century ; and I was able to 
address these lines to her : 

"TO MY WIFE, 

On our Silver Wedding, July 1887. 

I travel oft from home, love, 

From home by land and sea ; 
And yet where'er I go, love, 

My thoughts fly back to thee ! 

I tread the city's crowded street, 

Or in some village roam, love ; 
An^ yet I dream of our fireside — 

My thoughts fly back tq home, love, 

What though I see the blooming cheek 
In beauty's eye light shine, love ; 

Or smiles play o'er her winning face, 
I only think of thine, love 1 
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I dreamt last night of oar young days, 
When hope first danced before as ; 

And love's bright rainbow — ^glory hued — 
Shone like an angel o'er as. 

blessed days, all fraught with joy, 

I never can forget, love ; 
They've widened into happy years : 

We'll pray for others yet, love. 

We'll pray love's flowers may ever bloom 

In beauty fair and vernal ; 
Its sun shine all through life's long day, 

Bight into year's eternal. 

We'll pray to God to bless our home. 

And smile upon our children, 
And cheer us up should days be dark, 

Or cares become bewildering. 

We'll ask Him now to guide us both. 
As through life's vale we're treading ; 

And as He's led us to the silver one. 
To spare us to the golden wedding. 

And when at last life's sands are run. 

And faithful hearts must sever. 
Oh ! may He take us home, to rest 

In peace, with Him for ever." 

JOHN DE FRAINE.. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE quiet village in which I reside is a very 
remote one, more than four miles from a 
railway station, and five from any town. We 
have only one delivery of letters a day, and no 
telegraph oflSce, and when I am at home I do not 
get the daily papers till the next morning. It is a 
very bracing and healthy part of the country, and 
when I return from my lecturing journeys, fagged 
and wearied, it soon pulls me together. It is an 
entirely agricultural place, and there is a very 
industrious and respectable body of labourers. 
The quietest men are the best. I have seen a great 
deal of them during my long residence in the 
village ; and in the intervals of my busy life, as a 
public speaker, I have gone in and out amongst 
them, as a Layman, to read to them and talk to 
them in their sicknesses and sorrows. There is 
scarcely a cottage that I have not been up and 
down the stairs to see them in long illnesses, and 
many of them have I seen passing away in peace 
and happiness, and unwavering and beautiful faitli, 
in the merits of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
I have cried sometimes as much as they did when 
I saw their heart-brokenness and grief. Many 
years ago I was sent for one night to see a young 
woman who was dying. She expressed a great 
wish to hear me sing the Hymn : " Trusting Jesus 
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that is all/' and as well as I could, and with broken 
voice, I sang : 

*' Simply trusting every day, 
Trustiiig through a stormy way ; 
Even when my faith is small, 
Trusting Jesus, that is all. 

Trusting as the moments fly, 
Trusting as the days go by. 
Trusting Him whate'er befall, 
Trusting Jesus, that is all. 

Brightly doth His spirit shine. 
Into this poor heart of mine ; 
While He leads I cannot fall, 
Trusting Jesus, that is all. 

Singing if my way be clear. 
Praying if my path be drear ; 
If in danger for Him caU, 
Trusting Jesus, that is all, 

Trusting Him while life shall last, 
Trusting Him till earth be past, 
Till within the jasper wall ; 
Trusting Jesus, that is all." 

Her husband, and Either and mother, and many 
relatives stood round, and when I had finished she 
said : " Oh ! what beautiful words," and in a few 
minutes she passed to her eternal rest. 

In 1888 there was a great deal of talk about the 
new County Councils. My neighbours in five 
villages around me elected me to go and repre- 
sent them. I had issued the following address: 
" Cambridgeshire County Council. To the electors 
of the West Wratting Division, comprising Carleton, 
Horseheath, Weston Colville, West Wickham, and 
West Wratting. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^I beg to inform you 
that at the election in January next, for the New 
County Council, I intend to offer myself as a 
candidate. Some of the duties which have 
hitherto been performed by the Magistrates will 
now devolve upon representatives elected by the 
people. ' The old order changeth for the new/ 
but I am not afraid of that. I have faith in the 
common sense of Englishmen, and I believe the 
people will exercise wisely and well the new power 
with which they are invested. If you elect me I 
will faithfully do my duty ; and I will cheerfully 
support any measures tending to the comfort, the 
welfare, and the prosperity of all classes of the 
County. — I have the honour to be, yours truly, 
John De Fraine. 

White Hall, West Wickham, Cambridgeshire. 

Nov. 15th, 1888.*' 

There were some exceedingly able and capable 
men returned, amongst them Professor Browne, 
now Bishop of Bristol; the late Dr. Kobertson, 
Editor of the " Cambridge Independent " ; 
Mr. Arthur Sperling, the chairman, who has 
rendered such great and signal services to the 
county, and many others. I was glad that I was 
on the Council, although I do not think the work 
was congenial to me ; but it enabled me to meet 
many men whose opinions were valuable, and I 
soon found that they took quite as much delight in 
the welfare of the county, and the interests of the 
people, as those who made so much noise, and so 
many loud professions. I was glad too for another 
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thing. One day the Chief Constable of Cambridge- 
shire, Mr. Charles Stretten, brought up a report. It 
stated that there was a great decrease in the crime 
of the county. I heard it with much joy. There 
were 50 or 60 other gentlemen with me in the 
Coimcil Chamber, and I believe they all heard it 
with joy. Why ? Because if you have growing up 
in quiet village, in peopled town, in crowded city, 
a body of respectable, orderly, quiet, well 
conducted, law-abiding lads and young men, you 
will have the very thing that will give peace to our 
villages, security to our towns, stability to the very 
Empire of which we form a part. 

I could not afiPord either the time or the means, 
so I handed back the honour ray neighbours had 
so kindly conferred upon me, and before the next 
election I issued the following address: "To 
the electors of the West Wratting division. 
Ladies and Gentlemen. — In 1889 you did me the 
honour of electing me to the first County Council 
for Cambridgeshire. 

A new election will shortly take place, and I 
hasten to inform you that I do not propose to come 
forward again. 

I am now slowly recovering from an attack of 
influenza and bronchitis ; and when, by the 
blessing of God, I regain strength, I shall want all 
my time for my public lecturing work. 

I shall always retain a lively sense of your 
kindness and I cannot sever our happy connection 
without some feeling of regret ; but I look back 
with satisfaction upon the past, for I have 
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faithfully done my duty. I have tried to do justice 
all round. I have never, by word or vote, sought 
to set class against class, or man against man ; and 
I have always remembered the noble words : ' This 
is not the cause of party or of faction, but for the 
common interest of all mankind.' 

Believe me, yours truly, John De Fraine, 
White Hall, West Wickham, 

Cambridgeshire, February 1st, 1892." 

There is a strong sense of humour amongst the 
people in these coimtry villages, and they tell 
many laughable stories, two or three of them I 
think very good indeed. The Primitive Methodists 
were holding a meeting in a small chapel, about 
four miles off. The chairman was the travelling 
preacher for the circuit, and in opening the meeting 
he said, he hoped the local brethren would be 
short as they had the deputation, and a 
neighbouring minister, and also a friend, who no 
doubt would deliver an elegant discourse. He 
then called upon a working man, who was a 
little bit nettled at being told to be short, and who 
said : " Mr. Chairman, I shall do as you wish, I 
shall not take up any time. I shall be as short as 
possible, for if there's going to be an elegant 
discourse it will be the first that's been heard in 
these parts for a good many years ; and as I 
should like to listen to it 111 sit down." 

A former Eector of Carleton was walking 
towards Wratting Common when he met a man 
beating a donkey very unmercifully, "Don't, 
don't, my friend, beat the donkey in that way," 
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said the Kector, ''it will rise up in judgment 
against you." *' Ah ! let him/' was the reply^ 
" IVe got quite as much to say against him as ever 
he has against me." 

My wife had a great aunt who lived at Thurlow^ 
in Suflfolk. She attained the remarkable age of 
105 years, and when she was 103 they planted 
some evergreens in front of her sitting-room 
window. She put herself out very much indeed 
about it, and said : '* The men always were a pack 
of fools. In a few years the trees would grow up 
and she should not be able to read, or thread a 
needle, or do anything else/* 



CHAPTER XX. 

DURING the last ten years, from 1890 to the 
present time, 1900, 1 have pursued the even 
tenor of my Lecturing way, and have 
delivered hundreds of addresses all over the King- 
dom. During my life I have written and published 
the following books : " Home Thoughts " ; " The 
Voice of Childhood '' ; " Heart Throbs " ; " Mission 
Hall Addresses"; "Moved with Compassion"; 
^'Horne Thoughts," Second Edition; "Popular 
Lectures," First Series; "Popular Lectures," 
Second Series ; " Popular Lectures," Third Series ; 
"Never too late to Mend"; "Self"; "Home 
Thoughts," Third Edition ; " The Voice of Child- 
liood," Second Edition ; " Keep to the Right " ; 
^* Happy Thoughts for Young and Old " ; " Moved 
with Compassion," Second Edition ; " The Auto- 
l)iography." Her Majesty the Queen graciously 
accepted some of the above. They are now all out 
of print, with the exception of four. 

Many years ago I began to give free lectures. I 
thought I should get large audiences, and be able 
to do great good, so I issued free tickets, and 
trusted to a collection to defray my expenses and 
support me. I have been able to draw the audiences, 
and I firmly believe that lasting good has been 
done ; but I shall never make a fortune by free 
lecturing, for generally when the printing, and 
travelling, and other expenses are paid there is 
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very little left for me. I have on my table at this 

moment a letter written to me ten years ago, by a 

gentleman now living, one of the leading men, and 

largest traders in Ipswich, saying : " I feel that as a 

public man you are badly used. Such a magnificent 

display of oratory as you gave last night should 

have been liberally responded to. I regard your 

work as splendid, and doing immense good. For 

years I have always made a point of attending your 

lectures. If you will allow me to-night I should 

like to appeal to the audience to do their duty." 

I have received great kindness from the clergy all 

over the country. They have welcomed me to 

their parishes, and presided at my lectures, and 

during the last two years I have been a guest in, at 

least, jfrom 60 to 80 Rectories and Vicarages. The 

other day a clergyman said to me : '* Mr. De Fraine, 

you see so much of us you ought to write a book on 

' Parsons.' " " Oh yes," I said laughingly, ** but I 

should only be able to praise them ; '* and then I 

thought of Thackeray and his *' Book of Snobs ; " 

and how instead of " showing up the parsons " 

he could only indulge in praises, and he 

finished the chapter with these beautiful words : 

'' saintly Francis lying at rest under the turf; O 

Jimmy and Johnny, and Willy, friends of my 

youth ! O noble and dear old Elias ! how should 

he who knows you not respect your calling ? May 

this pen never write a pennyworth again if it ever 

casts ridicule upon either ! '' 

Many of my audiences during the last two or three 
years have been of a striking kind At Cambridge, 
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dm hf;^ AsBKoiy Sooiil ac die Gafldhill, was 
crowded froni ami on ohL Xever bad I aeen it so 
chrongeiL T!ie meeda^ ^ns a gsreat s»s b b « i > and I 
was wamA efaeexeti ami aiBpgtptf br mr leeepdcMi in 
the daef cown of r^ eoimtT, ol w&ieh I am knowa 
ao welL ami in wiuck I ha^e readed for so many 
jaan^ Ac Dias^ in Xorfclk^ I ga^e a lecture in the 
Cora WalT. zo a lai^ aawti p g of msn^ ami the local 
■ewspapwr said : ^ Xothing conbi haTe been more 
pfaa^og ami inLnMLuy than the earnest attention 
gEien to the lectnrer^s remarks hr the workii^ moi 
pnaenc, eterr eje ap peaLuig to be liretted iqpon 
Mr De Fraiae while he was speaking. The farmar 
of rhetoric,, the profiiaon o( iHnstration^ the trite 
and wittj sayings mtrodnced into the lectnre, and 
the leanns drawn from it evidently prodmsed a 
deep impreaaon ; and it was a ha^y idea on the 
part of Mr. S. L. Codks^ of the Uplands, to secnre 
a lec tur er , who can not oniyamnse, bat who knows 
how to express grand trntl^ that most carry home 
conWctHm.** I conefaided the lecture with these 
lines : 

"O nek mk's «m» O pmr MB% bof, 
Lm Boblat Eii^ ae^ traoit jof ! 

And itiiTe m li^ or lovif itiff^ 

To Bake oU Ei^ml gnad wmi great I 

To iwaep Iwr ma and a magfi avaf; 
And kttd her to the bi^glkler daj t 

When aD her millioii thiOBjga ^aU be^ 
Loyal and futhfal Lord to Tkee ! "^ 

At the little town of Larenham a few aundis 
since I was just about to step on the plakfimu 
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when the Bector, the Bevd. Canon Scott» who was 
my chairman, and my kind host, said that the 
head master of the Board School had just brought 
a message. It was that as children were not 
admitted, and they could not come to me, would I 
kindly go to them and give them a short address 
the next morning before I left. I immediately 
said yes ! And at 10 o'clock Canon Scott and I 
went down to the large Board School, and I spoke 
for a quarter of an hour to about 300 bright and 
beautiful looking boys and girls, before I took train 
for another part of the country. I greatly enjoyed 
it, and the children paid deep attention to every 
word I said, and loudly applauded the address. 

Ten months ago the great sorrow of my life 
came to me, and yet I do not sorrow as those with- 
out hope* Ten months ago my dear wife was with 
me, and now 

SHE IS GONE I 

She is gone : gone up — gone home — gone to rest — 
gone to perfect peace — gone to " The Paradise of 
God." She is gone : my devoted one, who filled 
my life with joy. She is gone : who never made a 
speech, or took part in public matters, or wanted 
to be seen and heard ; but who loved her husband, 
and her children, and her own fireside, and the 
village in which she was born and died, and God's 
day, and God's house, and God's word. She is 
gone : she was laid aside for eleven months, and 
taught all of us with her sweet patience and 
beautiful temper. She is gone : the end came 
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the large Assembly Boom, at the Guildhall, was 
crowded from end to end. Never had I seen it so 
thronged. The meeting was a great success, and I 
was much cheered and affected by my reception in 
the chief town of the county, in which I am known 
so well, and in which I h£kve resided for so many 
years. At Diss, in Norfolk, I gave a lecture in the 
Com Hall, to a large meeting of men, and the local 
newspaper said : ** Nothing could have been more 
pi Jand in.e««ing than the earnest attention 
given to the lecturer's remarks by the working men 
present, every eye appearing to be rivetted upon 
Mr. De Fraine while he was speaking. The fervour 
of rhetoric, the profusion of illustration, the trite 
and witty sayings introduced into the lecture, and 
the lessons drawn from it evidently produced a 
deep impression ; and it was a happy idea on the 
part of Mr. S. L. Cocks, of the Uplands, to secure 
a lecturer, who can not only amuse, but who knows 
how to express grand truths that must carry home 
conviction." I concluded the lecture with these 
lines : 

" O rich man's son, O poor man's boy, 
Live noblest life, seek tmest joy ! 

And strive in high or lowly state, 

To make old England grand and great ! 

To sweep her sins and wrongs away, 
And lead her to the brighter day 1 

When all her million throngs shall be, 
Loyal and faithful Lord to Thee ! " 

At the little town of Lavenham a few months 
since I was just about to step on the platform. 
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when the Rector, the Revd. Canon Scott, who was 
my chairman, and my kind host, said that the 
head master of the Board School had just brought 
a message. It was that as children were not 
admitted, and they could not come to me, would I 
kindly go to them and give them a short address 
the next morning before I left. I immediately 
said yes ! And at 10 o'clock Canon Scott and I 
went down to the large Board School, and I spoke 
for a quarter of an hour to about 300 bright and 
beautiful looking boys and girls, before I took train 
for another part of the country. I greatly enjoyed 
it, and the children paid deep attention to every 
word I said, and loudly applauded the address. 

Ten months ago the great sorrow of my life 
came to me, and yet I do not sorrow as those with- 
out hope. Ten months ago my dear wife was with 
me, and now 

SHE IS GONE I 

She is gone : gone up — ^gone home — ^gone to rest — 
gone to perfect peace — gone to " The Paradise of 
God." She is gone : my devoted one, who filled 
my life with joy. She is gone : who never made a 
speech, or took part in public matters, or wanted 
to be seen and heard ; but who loved her husband, 
and her children, and her own fireside, and the 
village in which she was bom and died, and God's 
day, and God's house, and God's word. She is 
gone : she was laid aside for eleven months, and 
taught all of us with her sweet patience and 
beautiful temper. She is gone : the end came 
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rather suddenly. She bad an attack of paralysis, 
in the left side, in October , 1898, and hovered for 
weeks between life and death ; but she recovered 
so that she could get about a little, with assistance, 
and go out in a Bath chair ; but on Sept. 11th, 
1899, she was taken worse, and on the 14th passed 
peacefully away. 

" We watched her breathiog through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life, 
Kept heaving to and fro. 

But when the mom came dim and sad, 

All wet with early showers. 
Her quiet eyelids closed in peace : 

She had a better mom than ours." 

On the 18th we laid her in a quiet corner of the 
churchyard, under the shadow of the Church in 
which we were married, in which all our children 
were baptised, in which we partook of the Holy 
Communion, and in which we had worshipped God 
together hundreds of times. The tender and 
touching sympathy of my neighbours I shall never 
forget, and it was a great and precious comfort to 
me and mine. 

The sorrow and pain of losing her, no tongue 
can tell; but we hope, one day, by the infinite 
mercy of God, to join her in the realms of ever- 
lasting bliss. 

*' let him, whose sorrow 
No relief can find. 
Trust in Ood, and borrow 
Ease for heart and mind. 
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Where the moarner weeping 

Sheds the secret tear, 
God His watch is keeping, 

Though none else be near. 

God will never leave thee, 

All thy wants He knows, 
Feels the pains that grieve thee, 

Sees thy cares and woes. 

Jesus, Holy Saviour, 

In the realms above 
Crown us with Thy favour, 

FDl us with Thy love," 

And now in conclusion, why is this Lecturing 
work so dear to my heart ? Why have I given 
more than forty years — all the spring and the 
summer of my life to it ? What is my object ? 
What is my earnest desire ? I can truly say that 
my earnest desire is to promote the Glory of God, 
extend the Redeemer's Kingdom, advance the 
great cause of Temperance, and raise the moral 
and intellectual tone of the people. My earnest 
desire is to promote love of God, love of home, 
love of country, love of freedom, love of right, love 
of progress, " the common love of good." My earnest 
desire is to " ring out the false " and " ring in the 
true," to lift our young men and women to the fashion 
of a nobler life, to teach the value of character, 
and to espouse all that can exalt and purify our 
common humanity. My earnest desire is to 
create right feeling, to bridge over the gulfs which 
separate man from man, to remind my hearers 
that **the rich and the poor meet together," but 
**the Lord is the Maker of them all;" and to 
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bring back some of that spirit of the old Boman 
Empire^ 

" When the rich man loved the poor man. 
And the poor man loved the great. 
And none were for a party. 
Bat all were for the State.** 

My earnest desire is to draw lessons from noble 
life, and historic fact, and deathless deed, and poets 
song, and show how grand a thing it is for all of us 
to do our duty, and '' know how sublime a thing it 
is to suffer and be strong." My earnest desire is 
to cheer the toiler, and encourage the timid, and 
strengthen the weak, and battle with evil, and 
throw a ray of heavenly light down the cold and 
starless road of doubt and despair. In this desire 
I have lived, God grant that in it I may die ! and 
whatever of life He now vouchsafes to me, and 
whatever service He, in His Infinite Mercy, puts 
before me, may I be able to say from the bottom 
of my heart : 

** I live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true ; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too — 
For the cause that needs assistance, 
For the wrong that lacks resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I can do/' 



